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College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers are of- 
fered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School 
of Biology, the New York State Sum- 
mer Session in the Colleges of Agri- 
eulture and Home Economies. 


Regular facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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OF PITTSBURGH 


S moe courses from 
two to twelve weeks offer 
to school administrators, 
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corresponding number of 
credits to meet require- 
ments for certification and 


eraduate deerees. 


Address the Director 
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University of Pittsburgh 





PENN STATE 
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Earn Credits You Need for Degree 


1. Inter-session, June 19—June 30 
2. Regular session, July 3—Aug. 11 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 25 


Regular session, with its extensive pro- 
gram of 400 courses, affords you ex- 
cellent opportunity to earn necessary 
credits toward a degree. Inter- and 
Post-sessions, with thoroughly modern 
courses in Education and Psychology 
—for students desiring to specialize 
further. Thirty-four academic and pro- 
fessional departments conducted by 
competent and experienced faculty. 

Interesting studies, sports, and social 
activities—you will enjoy them all when 
you come to this healthful vacation land 
in the heart of Pennsylvania’s most 
beautiful mountains. 





For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
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R. M. Gay—Dean 
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Six weeks in the most beautiful section of the Green 
Mountains. 

The School of English offers graduate courses in the 
art of teaching, creative writing, English and Ameri- 
ean literature, and play production. The work is 
planned for those seeking the M. A. degree and for 
high school teachers of English. Staff of lecturers has 
included: Robert Frost, Otis Skinner, Fred L. Pattee, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Sinclair Lewis and Kenneth 
Murdock. 

For bulletins and information address 

H. G. OWEN, Assistant Dean 


Middlebury, Vermont. 





University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 
July 3-August 12 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women in Education, Educational 
Psychology, Commerce, Fine Arts and all 
college subjects. Extensive program in 
School Music. Complete Demonstration 
School. 

Full descriptive bulletin sent on request 
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PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION: 


By Dr. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Tue 1933 Yearbook makes it perfectly 
clear that educational leadership of a high 
order has existed. The committee which 
had its preparation in charge has selected 
nine men and a woman as our leaders in 
the past. These have been chosen by bal- 
lot from among the many hundreds of 
college presidents, state, county and city 
superintendents, and college professors of 
education. Their combined lives cover our 
entire history as an independent nation. 
Four of these ten have gone from among 
us during the past twenty years and only 
one has been dead over three fourths of a 
century. What sort of people were they? 
What characteristics did they possess which 
those who flourished in the same environ- 
ment did not possess? What, in a word, 
are the essential qualities of leadership ? 

One need have health—good sound 
health—if he is to lead in this field, for 
t.e work involved is wearing. Young men 
who are planning to enter the superinten- 
deney field should know that it is a job 
which one may work at for only about 
half of one’s professional life—possibly for 
twenty years, from 35 or 40 to 55 or 60. 
Most large superintendencies which a man 
of 60 and over might expect to fill are in 
themselves too wearing on one. Wm. T. 
Harris retired from the St. Louis superin- 


1 Address before the Department of Superinten- 
denee, given at Minneapolis on February 28. 


tendency almost thirty years before his 
death; Parker left the Quincy superinten- 
dency at forty-three; Maxwell retired from 
the New York superintendency two years 
before his death with his health gone; and 
Greenwood, who held the Kansas City 
superintendency for the last thirty years 
of his life, died at his desk. Superinten- 
dencies require more energy and more 
alertness than the average man past 55 or 
60 normally possesses. Generally, then, it 
is a calling for a middle-aged man. I do 
not say that younger men can not handle 
it, but usually these men have not the ex- 
perience and the judgment needed to be 
superintendent of schools in the average 
situation. At the present time the super- 
intendent is in a particularly difficult posi- 
tion. His teachers demand of him an ade- 
quate salary schedule with increases under 
that schedule for experience and extra 
training. The city taxpayers almost with- 
out exception expect reductions in taxes 
and seem to think he can provide good 
schools at the same time. An impossible 
situation exists. Between these and many 
other forces a man is constantly ground. 

This does not prevent a person from 
teaching either in school or college nor from 
holding the principalship of a school in a 
city system. These places are more pro- 
tected from popular demand. But the 
leadership which a man may require is 
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much more likely to be local. If he aims 
at the presidency of a private college, he 
will have worries over endowment which 
again confines his leadership to a local field. 
Eliot said on the celebration of his nine- 
tieth birthday, ‘‘I recognize that I have 
been unusually strong and have had un- 
usually good health, and that a great deal 
of the influence I have exerted—what has 
been described as my personality—is de- 
rived from those two facts, strength and 
health; and with those two advantages 
went a great joy in work—just in work.”’ 
But if he be the president of a state insti- 
tution, he has much the same situation as 
a superintendent, for he is between the 
State Legislature on the one hand and his 
faculty on the other hand. If he does not 
meet the requirements of his faculty he 
loses the best men to the privately endowed 
colleges. 

Yet I would not discourage a young man 
from entering a superintendency or trying 
for a college presidency on the ground of 
health. I think of men who have risen to 
distinction in this country whose physical 
stamina was greatly impaired. Steinmetz 
is a good example of a cripple who made 
good in industry. Alexander H. Stevens, 
the vice-president of the Confederate 
States, served well in political life in spite 
of a very weak body. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson suffered from tuberculosis and did 
much of his writing in bed. Theodore 
Roosevelt is an example, almost too well 
known to the men of this generation to 
need discussion. When he graduated from 
Harvard University he was comparatively 
a weakling, but he gave attention to his 
health, went West to a cattle ranch and 
there developed strength and robust health 
to such an extent that his career is thought 
of as a synonym for the strenuous life. 
So, if a man does not have perfect health, 
he may be able to secure strength and 
vitality and build up his body enough to 
pay the price of leadership. But these 
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men are so few that they can hardly be 
considered. Good health is a prerequisite 
to leadership. Of these ten mentioned in 
the Yearbook, the youngest to die was born 
a slave. Booker Washington passed away 
at the age of 59. The longest life was 
Eliot’s, who lived to be 92. The average 
age of the ten is over 73 years. 

It is necessary that leaders should have a 
definite and clear-cut aim. Know what you 
want to do and then subordinate every- 
thing else to it. The man who wants to 
be a superintendent of schools must keep 
his mind on being a superintendent of 
schools. If he fails in one city he should 
make an effort to secure the superinten- 
dency in another, even though it be a 
smaller city. Only in this way can he 
secure the experience required. A like ad- 
monition might be given to college presi- 
dents. Among military leaders this qual- 
ity is clear-cut. When Alexander the 
Great took a notion that he would be the 
ruler of the world, he subordinated every- 
thing else to that ambition. The same may 
be said of Julius Caesar. When he had 
made up his mind to be master of Rome, 
he did not allow obstacles to stand in his 
way. Likewise Napoleon Bonaparte sub- 
ordinated everything else to his desire to 
rule the whole world. He even married 
with that end in view. We need more men 
like Grant who would fight it out on a 
given line, even though it took all summer. 
Clearness of aim, what some one has called 
a ‘“‘luminous’’ idea, should be set down as 
one of the prerequisites for leadership. 
When Mann decided to become an educator 
his decision was just as clear-cut. ‘‘My law 
books are for sale,’’ he wrote to a friend. 
‘*My office is to let. The bar is no longer 
my forum. I have abandoned jurispru- 
dence and betaken myself to the larger 
sphere of mind and morals.’’ If a person 
has this kind of self-confidence based on a 
thorough preparation for his work and a 
complete identification of himself with his 
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profession it will lift him above all fears 
and give an almost super-human power to 
his will. 

Another quality which is represented 
best also by military leaders is the proper 
use of defeat. Think of Washington when 
his army had been repulsed. He did not 
look for some one or something on whom 
to blame the loss of a battle, although he 
had unlimited opportunity to do this. He 
gave his attention to seeing that defeat did 
not come a second time from the same 
cause. Yet we have all known of school 
superintendents who did not inspect their 
own conduct when they lost a city super- 
intendency. They blamed the board of 
education or the teachers or even the poli- 
ticians. In the same way the college presi- 
dents who lost their places laid the blame 
on others. They forgot that the only per- 
son whose conduct they controlled was 
their own. How well had that superin- 
tendency been entrenched with those who 
elected the board, or how well had that 
college president been entrenched with the 
constituents who selected the board? 

When Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet de- 
cided to assist the deaf, these folks were 
neglected entirely in this country. He 
went to England to learn how they should 
be taught. But he found that the methods 
of teaching the deaf were secrets held by 
the members of one family in Great Britain, 
and when he could not secure these meth- 
ods for America he did not give up. He 
went to France and there under the diffi- 
culties of a foreign language acquired the 
sign method of instruction. He brought 
home with him some knowledge of this 
method and a young man to teach a class 
of children in America. Thus was instruc- 
tion for this large class of handicapped 
founded in this country, and the method 
Gallaudet used is still the predominant 
method used in teaching the deaf. 

A few years ago Leonard Ayres was 
asked to enumerate those qualities which 
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he thought were essential to leadership. 
He placed in his list one item which we 
keep uppermost. It is a quality called by 
the Spaniards ‘‘don de gentes.’’ Literally 
translated, this means ‘‘The gift of folks.”’ 
Freely translated, it means an ability to 
get along with people. It is a quality 
possessed in a high degree by those whom 
we term ‘‘politicians,’’ for they require this 
ability more than do people in almost any 
other position. But the superintendent of 
schools in the ordinary American city re- 
quires it just as much as the politician 
does. A superintendent is not going to get 
very far in his own city and certainly will 
not advance to the superintendency in a 
larger city unless he has this ability to get 
on with those with whom he deals inti- 
mately. And he must get on fairly well 
with the average man. A like situation 
prevails for the college president. 

The representatives of American democ- 
racy issued the first bid for the attention 
of the world when they announced that 
‘fall men are created equal.’’ The man 
who feels he is superior to his fellow men 
can not succeed as a leader. Neither can 
he who sides with the wealthy and well- 
born of acommunity. He who would serve 
these to the extent of retrenching school 
costs over the amount determined by the 
decline in the cost of living has forfeited 
his place as a leader. For leadership has 
passed from his hands. ‘‘The common 
school,’’ said Barnard, ‘‘should not be re- 
garded as common because it is cheap, in- 
ferior, and attended only by the poor and 
those who are indifferent to the education 
of their children, but common as the light 
and the air because its blessings are open 
to all and enjoyed by all. That day will 
come. For me, I mean to enjoy the satis- 
faction of the labor ; let who will enter into 
the harvest.’’ 

But probably the most important phase 
of leadership is the devotion of oneself to 
one’s cause. There is no one of our ten 
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leaders who was not thoroughly devoted to 
education. They were especially devoted 
to that phase of it which they undertook to 
sponsor. Wm. T. Harris, you may recall, 
was primarily a philosopher and was most 
interested in the teachings of Hegel. When 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘First Principles’’ ap- 
peared in 1862 Dr. Harris wrote a re- 
view of it for which he could find no pub- 
lisher. Thereupon he founded, in 1867, 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy and 
for sixteen years continued to edit it. Gal- 
laudet’s interest in his neighbor’s little 
daughter, who had lost her hearing at four 
years of age, resulted in his giving himself 
up to secure a method for teaching the 
deaf. Mann, trained lawyer and success- 
ful legislator that he was, readily gave up 
his law practise and his legislative experi- 
ence to follow a profession whose rewards 
did not always furnish him his meals. 
Emma Willard, holding to a simple prop- 
osition that the educational opportunities 
of men and women should be equal, was 
thoroughly disappointed by the attitude of 
the people in Middlebury, Vermont, a col- 
lege town where standards of culture and 
refinement were unusually high. She 
found little attention given to the educa- 
tion of girls, yet even she was unable to 
secure more funds. When she went to 
New York at the request of an eminent 
friend of education, Governor Clinton, and 
presented her plan to the legislators in 
Albany in 1818, she found them also indif- 
ferent. They declined to appropriate the 
five thousand dollars which she needed for 
the partial endowment of her school. She 
then made a public appeal proposing a 
plan for the improvement of female educa- 
tion. The challenge which this plan of- 
fered, although we now consider it con- 
servative in character, was so revolutionary 
that the conservatives of her day every- 
where attacked it. They felt that the 
higher education of women would endanger 
the existing social order. But she persisted 
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and finally through the aid of the common 
council of Troy, New York, was able to 
establish the Troy Female Seminary. 

Henry Barnard fortunately lived long 
enough to see the ‘‘impractical schemes of 
an enthusiast’’ adopted into the constitu- 
tion of fifteen states and his struggles with 
Congress over the Office of Education bore 
fruit before he died. 

The radical departures from accepted 
methods made the Quiney schools an ob- 
ject of attack. Only a severe test of the 
schools of Norfolk County administered by 
the state board cleared Colonel Parker and 
made the Quincy movement national in its 
scope. 

James M. Greenwood appears to have 
been the first to recognize that the eight- 
year Volkschule had no place in a single 
scheme of education. Therefore he aban- 
doned it in favor of a seven-grade scheme, 
which has been copied generally by the 
schools of the South. Although it has not 
yet gained favor in the North we are com- 
ing to realize that eight years is too much 
for elementary education and have quite 
generally adopted a six-year scheme. 

W. H. Maxwell fell upon the period in 
history when greater New York City was 
organizing. To him fell the lot of build- 
ing many buildings, of arranging for the 
handicapped, and of developing the rap- 
idly growing high school. In affording 
leadership in these fields, he became, in the 
words of the Yearbook, ‘‘for over thirty 
years the storm center of many a pitched 
battle which would have destroyed a man 
of less will, ambition and iron.’’ 

To take a small New England college, 
conservative from a long history, and make 
it into a first-class university was the Her- 
culean task of Charles W. Eliot. His plac- 
ing of English and the natural sciences on 
a par with mathematics and the classics 
was a radical departure from college prac- 
tise. His elective system aroused a great 
deal of opposition. He recognized that 
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his opponents were sincere. He was ready 
for hard work and he made it clear that the 
advocates of every other system should be 
ready for as hard work as he had eut out 
for himself. The Harvard of 1909 com- 
pared with the Harvard of 1869 must be 
the evaluation of his work. It is too well 
known to warrant mention here. 

And lastly, Booker T. Washington’s life 
must stand as an inspiration to every 
Negro. Born a slave, he rose to the high- 
est rank and founded a school which stands 
out as a leading institution for Negroes. 
He worked with race prejudice without 
having the slightest bit of it himself. He 
taught that we should do the most common 
work in an ‘‘uneommon’’ manner. 

Tuskegee Agricultural and Normal In- 
stitute was established in 1881 with no 
building and an appropriation from the 
Legislature of only $2,000 for teachers’ 
salaries. But before his death in 1915 
Booker T. Washington saw a fine school 
endowed with $2,000,000, spending an an- 
nual budget of $300,000, and employing 
197 instructors, who taught 38 vocations to 
over 1,500 students. Washington well em- 
bodied the principle: ‘‘Everyone’s life is 
measured by the power that the individual 
has to make the world better—that is all 
life is.’’ 

For the final characteristic of leadership 
is a capacity to embody oneself in one’s 
cause and a willingness to sacrifice oneself 
for that cause. In brief, Christ is the per- 
fect example of the leader. No other of 
course can be perfect, but we can all follow 
the perfect teacher. 

If education is our cause, we must un- 
derstand what education really means be- 
fore we can act intelligently. Education 
is a close reflection of the social order, but 
it should be a little ahead of the present 
social order since it is preparing folks to 
live in the future. It is administered to 
be sure by boards who were educated in 
the past and who are acting now. The 
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present social organization always acts 
badly when its deepest prejudices are 
touched. Witness, for example, the action 
of the Legislature of Tennessee when evolu- 
tion was mentioned. They lost their per- 
spective. They could not see for the 
minute that ‘‘Time makes ancient good 
uncouth; they must upward still and on- 
ward who would keep abreast of Truth.’’ 
To-day we must pause and take stock. For 
we are in an era of great change. We 
came out of the Great War with a sort of 
Messianic outlook. The war was to make 
the world safe for democracy. When we 
had won, we expected all things to follow. 
We forgot the many adjustments we had to 
make to put so many working men into 
uniforms and yet to man our factories to a 
new point in production. When these men 
were ready to return to their old places 
we failed to realize that women now filled 
many of those places and that machines 
had caused the disappearance of thousands 
of others. We did not appreciate, and 
many still do not appreciate, that this 
means a shorter working day and a read- 
justment of wages. We did not appreciate, 
and perhaps some of us do not yet realize, 
that our schools must prepare for more 
leisure time, for better health work and a 
broader view as citizens. 

We gave no thought to the fact that our 
place as a nation had shifted from a 
debtor’s to a ereditor’s place. No longer 
was our foreign trade secure. So we 
needed to get a new view of education 
rather than hold to our present view, which 
is still the money value of education. We 
have had this value held before us so long 
that we have difficulty seeing anything else. 
How much will an average graduate of the 
eighth grade make during his lifetime com- 
pared with the graduate of the high school 
or with the graduate of the college? These 
are figures we love to conjure with and they 
have given us high schools and colleges— 
sometimes over-ornate ones at that and 
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built on prominent boulevards. Can we 
now set up education as worth while in it- 
self? Can we let a student study art that 
he may frequent and enjoy the great art 
galleries? Can we let him study music 
that he may attend coneerts and enjoy 
Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner? Can we 
let him do his physical education that he 
may acquire the habit of taking regular 
exercise? Can we let the bright student 
study what he will and become a professor 
in the college, that he enjoy himself in the 
field of exploration and discovery regard- 
less of its practical value? 

It is 
work that a thorough search for the magi- 
cian’s stone was in progress. It was al- 
leged that wonderful things could be done 
with this stone. After a long and diligent 
search the stone was at last discovered, but 
by this time there were no magicians to 
be found. So the stone proved useless. No 
one else could use it. It seems to me that 
in this crisis business leadership has failed 
us. Will society now turn to education 
and say, ‘‘ You tell us what to do’’?. When 
I find that more than three fourths of the 
high-school work of 1,000 prospective teach- 
ers in twenty-four universities and col- 
leges has been in the fields of English, for- 
eign languages, mathematies and history, 
and that approximately a third of their 
college work is in these fields rather remote 
from present-day problems, I wonder 
whether we shall prove also to be without 
the preparation for the leadership which 
the age demands. 

For we must now come to a realization 
that simply increasing education is not 
going to cure the ills of the world. There 
are now so many graduates of our schools 
in prison that we are beginning to empha- 
size character education. We have learned 
the truth of a story told in the Bible, that 
the Pharisees encompassed land and sea to 
get a convert and then would proceed to 
make him tenfold more a child of hell than 
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they were. This they did merely by edu- 
cating him. So our present system of edu- 
cation is a tangle of the old formal subjects 
which imply that the individual will fit 
into his place in the world and the newer 
subjects which imply that the individual 
will make a place for himself, but our em- 
phasis is still on the old subjects. 

And again, we must realize that educa- 
tion can not be divorced from social theory. 
Aristocratie education assumes that things 
will be to-morrow as they are to-day, that 
social conditions will not change, but a 
democracy assumes that the Golden Age is 
before us and that to-morrow we shall be 
nearer it than we are to-day. Yet democ- 
racy in education is a new idea. We think 
of it and wonder whether we teach our past 
history satisfactorily. Or whether we give 
the teachers in our schools a voice in run- 
ning them. But it has another meaning, 
namely, that education must prepare us for 
a life that is changing. Perhaps it should 
teach us to educate ourselves when the 
time comes, for we can not foresee our 
duties in childhood. It should give us an 
appreciation of adult education—education 
that ends only with the grave. At present 
little is done in adulthood by those who 
have graduated from college and univer- 
sity, and little more by those who have fin- 
ished high school. Adult education has to 
be made to give literacy to those who have 
it not, or citizenship to those who come 
from alien shores. There are only here and 
there courses in economics and sociology 
for the educated men and women of the 
community. They may be had on the 
radio to-day if any care to take them. Un- 
less they get such course, how may they 
realize the rapidity with which conditions 
are changing. There is a growing convic- 
tion all over the world that we are victims 
of our own machinery—that the social in- 
stitutions we have set up have entrapped 
us and are responsible for our condition. 
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The difficulty is that mechanical invention 
has gone ahead rapidly while the social ma- 
chinery has changed little. 

We are too readily upset by conditions 
that surround us. For instanee, when the 
American Council on Education took the 
initiative in arranging a conference of citi- 
zens in Washington, it appeared that the 
tax reduction group was going to have 
everything its way. When the publicity 
of the President’s Conference on the Crisis 
in Education was published, there was a 
halt. Now that local conferences are get- 
ting in their work education is winning. 
If local superintendents will now face the 
community with the facets about their 
schools there will be a reaction. Ameri- 
cans have great faith in education. We 
must give them results that justify this 
faith. 

But let us not talk about specific educa- 
tion. The chief difficulty with vocational 
education is that it is specific, and it em- 
phasizes again the dollar value of school- 
ing. John Dewey says, ‘‘The things which 
are socially most fundamental, that is, 
which have to do with experiences in which 
the widest groups share, are the essentials. 
The things which represent the needs of 
specialized groups and technical pursuits 
are secondary.’’ Some of us believe that 
vocational education will find its place after 
the general education of children has been 
completed, that this place is in the junior 
college. Let it go then until the child 
reaches this point in his educational career. 

And the same thing can be said about 
preparation for college. It is too specific. 
It applies to only a small percentage of our 
pupils. Let the discussion of this point 
wait until the boys and girls are ready for 
junior college work. 

But for the education of all the children 
of all the people with special favors to none 
let us fight. ‘‘Education,’’ says the Presi- 
dent’s Conference, ‘‘is a necessity not a 
luxury, since the growth of the child can 
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not be halted or postponed during an eco- 
nomic emergency. Therefore educational 
service should be accorded a high degree of 
priority in determining the purposes and 
services which shall be supported by the 
States during a depression.’’ 
Who then will take up the lead? It must 
be assumed in each community at once. 
Those who would have reputations to sur- 
vive the grave must make them now. Liv- 
ing in an age of prosperity is too easy and 
too simple. It will be recalled that Mann 
and Barnard began their work during the 
depression of 1837. The real leader speaks 
in times of adversity. As Goethe tells us: 
But let disaster unsettle the usual course of ex- 
istence, 

Tear down the buildings about us, lay waste the 
crops and the garden, 

Banish the husband and wife from their old, fa- 
miliar-grown dwelling, 

Drive them to wander abroad through nights and 
days of privation,— 

Then, ah then! we look round us to see what man 
is wisest, 

And no longer in vain his glorious words will be 
spoken. 


Nor can I close without thinking of the 
history of this country, of that troubled 
period of doubt and uncertainty, when it 
appeared that the thirteen Colonies were 
going each its own way, and when Great 
Britain was watching eagerly to see which 
section she should first attack and annex. 
George Washington went to the convention 
as a delegate representing his own common- 
wealth of Virginia. And I think of those 
men as they were assembled considering 
half measures which they thought might 
pass, when Washington broke decisively 
into the discussion. Few speeches he made 
and few have been so brief; but the senti- 
ment which he put into this one carried 
the convention with it. As a result there 
was adopted a Constitution which the 
majority of those present did not favor. 
And yet it was adopted by the people of 
this country. ‘‘It is too probable,’’ Wash- 
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ington said, ‘‘that no plan will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be 
If to please the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove how can we 


sustained. 
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afterward defend our work? Let us raise 
the standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair. The event is in the 


hand of God.’’ 


THE SWORD OVER EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. GLENN FRANK 


PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


A sworD hangs over education through- 
out the United States. To prevent this 
sword from sinking to the vitals of the 
whole enterprise of education, builded of 
the blood and sacrifice of pioneers, will de- 
mand the utmost of statesmanlike coopera- 
tion between the leadership of school and 
the leadership of society. This sword that 
hangs over education is but sign and sym- 
bol of the peril that confronts all the social 
and cultural enterprises of our common life 
in this phase of unprecedented depression 
through which we and the world are pass- 
ing. I want to state, with the utmost brev- 
ity, just what this peril is and to define, if 
I can, the problem it puts alike to the lead- 
ership of school and to the leadership of 
society. 

The sword that hangs over education and 
the other social enterprises of government 
is the sword of imperative retrenchment 
forged in the fires of an irrational depres- 
sion. The peril lies not so much in the 
existence of the sword as in the way we 
wield it. 

That economy, drastic beyond anything 
we have been accustomed to think, is im- 
perative in the conduct of local, state and 
national affairs no intelligent man will 
question. Since 1929 our income has gone 
steadily down and outgo has gone steadily 
up in its relation to income. The expendi- 
tures of local, state and national govern- 
ment, when related to the toboggan slide 


1 An address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on February 27. 


down which the national income has raced, 
have bent the back of the American people. 
Either the back must be strengthened or 
the burden must be lightened. For a nation 
ean not long endure a consistently falling 
income and a consistently rising outgo. 

It is confessedly a critical situation that 
confronts us. In 1931 Americans were put- 
ting slightly less than one out of every four 
dollars of the national income into the 
enterprises and obligations of local, state 
and national government. When the books 
of 1932 are fully balanced, we shall proba- 
bly find that at least one out of every three 
dollars of the national income went into the 
enterprises and obligations of government. 
According to the analyses of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, in 1928 ap- 
proximately 11 per cent. of the national 
income went into taxes, whereas in 1932, it 
was estimated some months ago, some 33 
per cent. of the national income went into 
taxes to carry the enterprises and obliga- 
tions of government. 

There are those who would have us be- 
lieve that this dramatic rise of the tax 
draft on national income from 11 per cent. 
to 33 per cent. in four years is due solely 
to an unintelligent and unjustified, a waste- 
ful and worthless, development of the pub- 
lic services of organized government. That 
lie must be nailed at the outset unless pub- 
lie thinking on the scientific, social and 
educational enterprises of goverment is to 
be gravely muddled and grossly misled. 

The man in the street, hearing of this rise 
in the tax draft on national income from 11 
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per cent. to 33 per cent. in four years, is 
all too likely to think that the cost of the 
public services of government has trebled 
in that time. Obviously this is not true. 
Had the national income remained steady 
at the 1928 level, the tax draft on national 
income for last year would probably have 
stood at not more than 18 per cent. instead 
of 33 per cent., even if all the extraordinary 
expenditures incurred by depression had 
been in the picture. The factor that lifted 
the tax draft on the national income to 33 
per cent. was the dramatic drop in the 
national income due to the economie mud- 
dling that landed us in depression. 

I am quite aware that this does not re- 
move the fact that a 33 per cent. tax draft 
on national income is a serious matter with 
which political, social and economic lead- 
ership must wrestle. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that the blame for the large propor- 
tion of the national income now going into 
taxes can not justly be placed upon the 
shoulders of social and educational leader- 
ship, but must, to a very material degree, 
be placed squarely upon the shoulders of 
the economic leadership that proved in- 
capable of steering our economic ship past 
the shoals of depression. 

And now this very leadership that has 
done most to unbalance the nation’s life is 
insisting that we shall balance thé nation’s 
budget by plunging a sword to the heart of 
all those scientific, social and educational 
enterprises to which alone we can look to 
produce a leadership for the future that 
will be less inept, a leadership that might 
conceivably use this magnificent machine 
economy of ours to free the race from 
drudgery, poverty and insecurity, instead 
of letting it starve like Midas in the midst 
of plenty. I, for one, protest the current 
attempt to make socio-educational leader- 
ship the scapegoat for the sins of economic 
leadership ! 

Unless this fact is kept clear we shall see 
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an uninterrupted increase in a propaganda 
that will, with insulting scorn, brand even 
the most self-sacrificing public servants as 
greedy and grasping pay-rollers. This now 
popular propaganda, if persisted in, will 
divert men of capacity and self-respect 
from public service for a generation to 
come. And it will be our children who will 
pay the price of this diversion. 

The most pressing problem now confront- 
ing educational leadership is the problem 
of imperative economy. The gravest peril 
now confronting educational leadership is 
the peril of irrational budget-making. 
Educational leadership will be derelict to 
its duty if it permits economic leadership, 
without let or hindrance, to do what it will 
with local, state and national budgets. I 
do not believe that the leadership that led 
us into depression has earned the right to 
speak with final authority on the budgetary 
policies most likely to get us out of depres- 
sion. 

Because education’s gravest peril just 
now lies in irrational budget-making, and 
because I think it is important that educa- 
tional leadership concern itself with the 
broad problem of budget policy in local, 
state and national government, I want, this 
morning, to speak first of irrational budget- 
making before I turn to some of the impli- 
cations of imperative economy. And, since 
I can speak only by way of illustration, I 
shall speak only of national budget policy.” 

Do not misunderstand me. Upon the 
fact of the imperative necessity for econ- 
omy in public expenditures there can be no 
disagreement. I insist only that the situa- 
tion challenges us to effect that economy 
with statesmanlike foresight for the future 
of community, state and nation. It is 
possible to be quite as short-sighted in ad- 
ministering economy as in allowing extrava- 
gance. And just because there is this 


2 At this point Dr. Frank discussed budget pol- 
icy extemporaneously. 
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possibility of short-sightedness in the ad- 
ministration of necessary economy a grave 
national danger lurks in our current con- 
cern with economy. We ean so easily 
economize blindly or let limited interests 
dictate the schedules of retrenchment. We 
dare not be gullible. Alongside the fore- 
sight, intelligence and sincerity behind the 
insistence that we establish a sounder rela- 
tion between our income and our outgo, 
there is much blindness, blundering, self- 
interest and sheer insincerity in the almost 
hysterical campaign against publie expen- 
ditures now sweeping the nation. By all 
means let us give prudence a permanent 
seat in our public counsels. By all means 
let us stop waste. But let us be sure that 
it is real waste that we are stopping. Real 
economy may mean national salvation. 
Bogus economy may mean national suicide. 

I ask you to remember that we could dis- 
mantle every federal bureau and stop every 
civil function of the national government— 
with the four exceptions of construction, 
relief, loans for shipbuilding, and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board—and still reduce the fed- 
eral budget by only 8 per cent. The 
complete cost of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial activities of the federal gov- 
ernment absorbs less than two thirds of 
one per cent. of the total federal outlay. 
Where, then, you may ask, does all the 
money go? Well, for one thing, almost 
three fourths of the total expenditures of 
the federal government go to pay the costs 
of our current military establishment and 
to earry the obligations incurred in past 
vars. That is to say, of every dollar we 
pay in taxes to the federal government 
about 75 cents go into payment for past 
wars and preparation against future wars. 
Think of that the next time you are tempted 
to applaud the blatherskite or jingo who 
denounces every intelligent attempt to out- 
law war as puling pacifism. 

The more deeply we analyze the problem 
of public expenditures, the clearer it be- 
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comes that it simply is not the scientific, 
social and edueational services of the 
nation that are bending the American back. 
And yet, throughout the nation, we are 
trying to balance budgets by eutting the 
very heart out of the only things that make 
government a creative social agency. We 
slash scientific bureaus. We drastically 
shrink our support of social services. We 
hamstring our regulatory agencies. We 
fire visiting nurses. We starve libraries. 
We reduce hospital staffs. We squeeze 
education. And we eall this economy, 
and actually think we are intelligent in 
ealling it that. How the gods must be 
laughing at us! And how our grandehil- 
dren will damn us! 

While we are bleeding white the only 
things that make government socially sig- 
nificant, we go daily on with political and 
economic policies that are surely setting 
the stage for further wars and thus fasten- 
ing securely upon us three fourths or more 
of the existing federal budget. And state 
governments throughout the nation are 
committing the same blind sin. In our 
states we lay the ax at the root of the tree 
of all the ecivilizing agencies evolved during 
the last half century and at the same time 
blandly tolerate the multitude of unneces- 
sary and criminally wasteful forms of local 
government which, essential and unavoid- 
able in the days of bottomless mud roads 
and the one-horse buggy, are indefensible 
in this day of good roads, automobiles, 
telephones, radio, and the varied new forces 
that have conquered both time and dis- 
tance. We could balance the state budget 
of Wisconsin and make unnecessary the 
surrender or starvation of a single socially 
significant service if we had the vision and 
courage to effect an intelligent reform of 
our system of local government. But to 
effect real economies of that sort is to call 
for a kind of thought and action we have 
yet to display. 

The real issue confronting us is not econ- 
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omy versus extravagance. That question 
is well on its way to settlement. Leaders 
who foster extravagance will be broken. 
The issue is real economy versus bogus 
economy. The sword that hangs over edu- 
eation and all the other social and cultural 
enterprises of government is the danger of 
bogus economy. 

In the achievement and administration of 
real economy every responsible schoolman 
must stand ready to cooperate with the 
leadership of community, state and nation. 
If even one drop of water can be found in 
any educational stock, now is the time to 
dehydrate. If there is anywhere in our 
schools a service that has measurably out- 
lived its usefulness, now is the time to 
eliminate it. If there is anywhere anything 
that has been over-developed, any phase of 
our program that has been over-specialized, 
any over-coddling of the student where we 
might properly ask him to indulge in a 
little more self-education, now is the time 
to correct such errors. Now is the time to 
declare a moratorium on vested interests 
and vested ideas that may, in more normal 
times, have slowed down healthy processes 
of educational reconstruction. 

But even so utterly sincere and states- 
manlike a facing of the challenge to real 
economy as I have suggested may leave the 
future of education seriously endangered 
throughout the nation. It will not be 
enough to foster real economy. Bogus 
economy must be fought. Not to save their 
own skins or to safeguard their salaries, 
but to discharge their responsibility to the 
American future, educators, once they have 
come with clean hands on the issue of real 
economy, must be willing to put their 
breasts to the guns in the battle against 
bogus economy. 

There is under way a_ high-powered 
drive, national in scope and manned by 
able leaders who are determined drastically 
to slash the national bill for education at 
any cost. It is important, for all Amer- 
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icans who want to see the significance of 
education for the national future safe- 
euarded, to understand the forces back of 
this drive. The more obvious forces back 
of this drive are, I think, three, viz.: 

(1) The epidemic of fear that grips the 
nation as it watches its income fall lower 
and lower. 

(2) The weakness of a taxation system 
that, in most places, puts an undue part of 
the tax load on real and personal property, 
and prompts millions of harassed Amer- 
icans to strike blindly out for relief with- 
out any too much discrimination about 
what they hit. 

(3) Groups which have always been op- 
posed to adequate support for education 
and are now taking advantage of the real 
necessity for economy and the epidemic of 
fear to achieve their niggardly and anti- 
social objective. 

I suggest three broad lines along which I 
think educators are obliged to move if they 
are to discharge their responsibility to the 
future of community, state and nation. 

(1) Educators should see to it that the 
teaching profession and the public are put 
in possession of all the pertinent facts about 
any short-sighted aud anti-social forces that 
may be operating in an uncritical drive 
against educational expenditures. 

This is not to say, let me make sun-clear, 
that educators should set themselves in 
opposition to sound economies. It is only 
to say that they must not permit, if they 
can prevent it, a blind assault on the enter- 
prise of education by limited and anti-social 
interests bent upon taking advantage of the 
time to slash the heart out of education in 
the cold interest of their pocketbooks. 

(2) Edueators should meet an unfair 
propagandizing of the publie with a wise 
education of the public in the actual facts 
of the situation. 

Thousands upon thousands of honest 
Americans, who have always been the 
friends of education, have been bewildered 
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by propagandists during the last few 
months. There is, make no mistake about 


it, an organized drive of national scope to 
eut educational support below anything 
that even this difficult time requires. If 
the bewildered friends of education are not 
enlightened, the propagandists will be able 
to get away with a high-handed seuttling of 
the educational ship instead of buckling 
down to the unpopular task of fundamen- 
tal governmental and economic readjust- 
ments which, in cutting costs, might reduce 
the supply of pork. 

(3) Educators should meet the situation 
with offensive rather than merely defensive 
tacties. 

I mean by this that now is the time of all 
times to go to the public with far-sighted 
educational programs the importance of 
which to the future of community, state 
and nation can but be clear to sincere intel- 
ligence. To huddle defensively around ser- 
vices without a searching appeal is never 
In a time of stress it is a kind 
of social treason. Now, if ever, is the time 
to make manifest to all the central signifi- 
eance of a creative education in the life of 
a great people. 

Believe me, I am not so much concerned 
with what a scuttling of the budgets of 
scientific bureaus, libraries, hospitals, 
schools and like agencies will mean in 1933. 
For a time, we can do far less work on far 
less money. For a time, drastically reduced 
staffs can carry drastically increased re- 
sponsibilities. For a time, we can, even if 
it will prove bad business in the long run, 
drastically cut down on the maintenance of 
the physical plants of our institutions. I 
am not, let me repeat, so much concerned 
with what even the severest of necessary 
economy will mean in 1933. But I am 
deeply disturbed by what a bogus economy 
in 1933 will mean for the American life of 
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1933. 
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The real results of a bogus economy will 
not show up in 1933. But if now we hi-jack 
the fundamental scientific, social and edu- 
cational services of government, it will be a 
generation or more before we shall be able 
to climb back even to the efficiency these 
services now display. If now we beat 
down the salary scales of public servants, 
we shall but succeed in further diverting 
superior capacity from public service. 
Business and the professions have long 
drained off from public service the very 
sort of men and women public service most 
needs. We dare not intensify this diversion 
of exceptional ability from public service. 
I am quite aware that salaries and wages 
outside public service have had to take 
drastic cuts in these trying days, but, once 
the economic curve turns upward, it will 
be but a question of months until the salary 
and wage curve in business and the pro- 
fessions will follow the economic curve in 
its upward sweep, but this will not be true 
of the salary and wage scales of public 
servants. And in the meantime, with the 
memory of the almost insulting scorn to 
which disinterested public servants are all 
too often subjected in the midst of an econ- 
omy campaign, in the years immediately 
ahead fewer men and women of outstanding 
ability will be inclined to give their lives to 
public service. All of which means that it 
will be our children rather than ourselves 
who will pay the price of our short-sighted 
economy. And this must be remembered: 
We can postpone the building of a road, a 
bridge or a building, and catch up on such 
delayed construction later on. We can not 
put educational opportunity in cold storage 
for the duration of the depression and catch 
up on it later on. For the children who are 
denied adequate educational opportunity 
now, it is lost forever. And we shall stand 
convicted of having balanced our budgets 
with the starved lives of our sons and 
daughters. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE BOMBAY REORGANI- 
ZATION COMMITTEE 


Tue Bombay Reorganization Committee has 
now issued its report, which is summarized in 
the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times. The committee was presided over by 
G. A. Thomas, late home member of the Bom- 
bay Government, and his Indian and British 
colleagues have both recently retired from pub- 
lie service. The committee was appointed last 
summer for the reason that a drastie overhaul 
of public expenditure is said to be necessary 
if the Bombay Government is to balance budgets 
and to hand over to their successors in the self- 
governing India of the very near future a good 
and going concern. The Supplement continues: 


With regard to education, the committee urged 
that there should be improved inspection in order 
to ensure that the vast amount of money granted 
by government is properly spent. The most urgent 
necessity is to secure an improvement in the 
standard of teaching. At present the Bombay 
Government does not permit more than half the 
teachers to be trained, and the report gives as a 
reason that every trained teacher, although he is 
trained at government expense, is paid a much 
higher salary than an untrained teacher. The 
committee considers that instead of automatically 
paying every trained teacher a higher salary there 
should be grades containing fixed numbers of posts 
to which only teachers possessing the required 
training could be promoted. Teachers should draw 
the higher pay, not merely on their having ob- 
tained the qualifications, but on filling vacancies 
occurring in the higher grades. In accordance 
with recommendations made for reductions of pay 
in other departments there would be a general 
lowering of primary school teachers’ pay, at least 
for all future entrants. 

A far-reaching recommendation is that govern- 
ment should announce the intention to hand over 
to private bodies all state-provided secondary 
schools. A term should be set after which each 
secondary school should be closed unless some pri- 
vate body comes forward in the meantime to take 
it over. The same policy is advocated in respect 
to arts colleges. It is pointed out that a student 
in a state-provided college costs the taxpayer 
Rs.120 (£9) a year, while one in an aided college 
costs him only Rs.32 (£2 8s.) a year. Apart from 
financial grounds the change is advocated on the 





principle that the educational policy of a country 
should be molded by public opinion, not by the 
government. It is suggested that the Deccan 
College at Poona might be made an exception to 
the general rule if the ruling chiefs and Sardars 
really require its retention as a chiefs’ college, 
and show this by paying for the education of their 
sons and wards in the college on an economic 
basis. 

The question of vocational colleges is brought 
under review. The present tendency for each 
province to attempt to maintain its own medical, 
agricultural, veterinary and engineering colleges 
is denounced as wasteful of effort and public 
money. It may be assumed, to say the least, that 
the coming of provincial autonomy will stimulate 
rather than check this tendency. But the com- 
mittee states no more than a patent fact in report- 
ing that far more qualified engineers and veteri- 
nary surgeons are being turned out than are 
wanted. The report suggests that the coming 
federal government should take this question up 
and decide how many colleges of each kind are 
required in India, and where they should be lo- 
cated, and should distribute the cost between the 
provinces in proportion to the use made of the 
colleges. It is admitted that the standard of art 
training at the Bombay School of Art is higher 
than at any other institution in India, ‘‘but the 
Bombay Government can not afford to retain it’’ 
on a site ‘‘which is a veritable Garden of Eden in 
the busiest part of the city.’? The Sydenham Col- 
lege of Commerce, it is suggested, should not be 
retained, ‘‘unless it is proved that by reduction of 
cost and an increase of fees it can be made self- 
supporting.’’ The Grant Medical College, Bom- 
bay, and the Poona College of Engineering are to 
escape the axe only on condition that fees are 
raised and the cost to the taxpayer substantially 
reduced. 


THE OPENING OF THE FACULTY OF 
ARTS BUILDING IN MADRID 

Wits the opening of the Faculty of Arts in 
the new University City, former King Alfonso’s 
scheme to give Madrid the finest educational in- 
stitution in Europe is developing on a large 
seale. The Christian Science Monitor reports 
that President Zamora, Cabinet Ministers and 
members of the diplomatic corps were present 
at the opening. 

The first sod was cut twelve years ago, on a 
raised plateau north of the city, but work on the 
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building proceeded slowly until the Republic in 
August, 1932, decided to act energetically. 

The Faculty of Arts, of which the first stone 
had not been laid, was the most urgently needed, 
to relieve congestion in the old university. Ar- 
chitects and builders were hustled, and five 
months’ intensive labor with more than 12,000 
workmen has produced a magnificent structure 
which is claimed as a triumph for the city’s 
masons. 

According to the Monitor, light, space and 
color are the keynotes of the new lecture rooms 
—of which there are well over 200—in contrast 
to the stuffy, dingy rooms of the old university, 
and with them is to date a new era in university 
study, by wiping out unnecessary examinations, 
thereby leaving greater freedom for individual 
research. 

The faculty includes a training college for 
teachers, and the number of students in it has 
more than doubled since the beginning of the 
academie year. The three other departments 
are philosophy, literature and history. 

The cost of the building is nearly $3,000,000, 
while when the whole city is completed, it is eal- 
culated that 150,000,000 pesetas (about $12,300,- 
000) will have been spent. 

With the opening of a new era, it is as the 
first step in Spain’s hoped-for return to cul- 
tural preeminence that the scheme has such pro- 
found significance, according to Sefior Fernando 
de los Rios, Minister of Public Instruction, who 
spoke at the opening. 

Many of those present, however, including 
university professors, expressed regret that none 
of the speeches gave the credit due to the former 
King for the inception of the scheme. Com- 
mon justice, they contend, would have been 
satisfied by a mention of his name as the origi- 
nator and founder. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR FOREIGN STUDY 
AT THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

Because of the growing interest in foreign 
study, arrangements have been made whereby 
students at City College will be enabled to study 
in a foreign country with complete expenses as 
low as $550 for the year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by President Frederick B. 


Robinson. The plan was worked out by Dr. 
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Frank Mankiewicz, of the School of Education, 
under the direction of Dr. Robinson. 

Nearly ten years ago Mareus M. Marks, a 
graduate of the college and former president of 
the Borough of Manhattan, together with Presi- 
dent Robinson formulated a plan known as “The 
Junior Year Abroad.” The idea was to encour- 
age American students to pursue organized 
studies in European universities during the 
junior year, which was selected because in most 
American colleges the basic or prescribed work 
is disposed of in the freshman and sophomore 
years and the student is ready for some type of 
concentration or specialization. Furthermore, 
most colleges prefer to have candidates for de 
grees in residence for one full year prior to the 
conferring of the degree. 

The plan was endorsed by the Association of 
Urban Universities and later by the American 
Council on Education. A Committee on For- 
eign Study and Travel was organized, of which 
Senator Coleman du Pont was chairman, Mr. 
Felix M. Warburg, treasurer, and Dr. Robin- 
son, secretary. 

This committee, acting through the American 
Council on Education, secured funds to experi- 
ment by sending approximately ten students 
abroad each year. The results of these experi- 
ments were so satisfactory that the conduct of 
the junior year work was turned over for per- 
manent administration to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Now hundreds of Amer- 
ican students are spending their junior years 
abroad. 

“Tt is clear that this educational innovation 
tends to remove provincialism and to broaden 
the outlook of young Americans,” Dr. Robinson 
said. “It also enables them to do effective work 
in some field of specialization. Above all, it 
tends to work in the direction of international 
peace through mutual understanding.” 

The College of the City of New York was 
fortunate in securing one permanent endowment, 
the Naumburg Scholarship for European Study 
and Travel, which is awarded once a year. 
However, other students of the college who are 
not recipients of the scholarship have taken ad- 
vantage of the Junior Year Abroad plan by 
defraying their own expenses. This has been 
especially true of men expecting to become 
teachers of modern languages. 
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Because of the growing interest, Dr. Man- 
kiewicz was requested to make more extensive 
arrangements for the accommodation in Euro- 
pean countries of students of the college. The 
faculty will permit approved students to ar- 
range programs of study in colleges, normal 
schools and universities in France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain and England and will grant them 
full credit for the year upon the successful com- 
pletion of those studies. Dr. Mankiewicz has 
arranged steamship and railroad transportation 
abroad and lodging either in official dormitories 
or in suitable private homes, so that the full 
cost of the trip, instruction and living expenses 
may be covered by as little as $550 for the year. 

The privilege of study abroad with credit is 
also extended to candidates for the degree of 
master of science in education, subject to the 
approval of the proposed studies by the dean 
of the School of Education and operating under 
the same regulations as those applicable to un- 
dergraduates in the matter of reports and final 
examinations. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 


AccoRDING to the twenty-seventh annual re- 
port of the foundation, the trustees received 
during the fiscal year 1931-32 $1,557,026 as in- 
come from interest on securities. In addition, 
they received from Carnegie Corporation of 
New York $28,750 for the foundation’s Penn- 
sylvania study, $25,000 for its California study 
and $126,000 in grants for special projects of 
the corporation and the foundation. 

Among expenditures during the year, out of 
a grand total expenditure of $1,987,082, $1,672,- 
925 was paid for retiring allowances and 
widows’ pensions, $100,516 for expenses of ad- 
ministration, and $56,938 for work of the Divi- 
sion of Educational Enquiry. 

On June 30, 1932, the trustees held in trust 
securities amounting to $31,529,589, of which 
$18,035,000 represent permanent endowment 
and funds of the Division of Educational En- 
quiry, and the remainder reserve funds which 
have a face value of $13,494,589. 

Of the permanent investments 98.64 per cent. 
are in bonds, and 1.36 per cent. in stocks. All 
the investments of reserve funds are in bonds. 
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During the year 1931-32, the foundation be- 
gan the payment of 126 new allowances and 
pensions of an annual value of $192,002 to 84 
former teachers and 42 widows. 

The 84 professors retired in 1931-32 at an 
average age of about 68 years after an average 
service of about 36 years. These averages show 
no significant variations from those of the pre- 
vious year. 

The annual expenditure for teachers and their 
widows has risen to $1,672,925. Estimates in- 
dicate that this sum will increase to approxi- 
mately $2,241,000 in about 1944, and then begin 
to decrease until about 1985, when all the ap- 
proximately 2,950 teachers in 83 colleges and 
universities who have expectations from the 
original free pension plan and their widows will 
have received their allowances and pensions. 

Up to June 30, 1932, there had been granted a 
total of 1,954 allowances and pensions, of which 
the recipients of 1,016 were still living. 


TAX EXEMPTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS AND YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


In his annual address to the graduates of 
Yale University on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of Alumni Day, President James 
R. Angell took up the question of tax exemption 
of educational institutions. His remarks were 
prompted by the recent introduction of several 
bills in the Connecticut Legislature providing 
for an inerease of taxes to be paid by Yale Uni- 
versity and the publication on February 22 by 
the city of New Haven of its exempt grand list 
covering property valued at $140,230,418, of 
which $60,382,965 is that of Yale University. 

In urging relief for educational institutions 
from burdensome taxation and reviewing the 
long struggle of American colleges to remain 
tax exempt, President Angell said that 


no man who knows his history can doubt that 
the maintenance of the educational process, from 
kindergarten to graduate and professional schools, 
is one of the most indispensable safeguards 
against a type of calamity compared with which 
economic disruption is negligible child’s play. 

The loss of economic benefits can presently be 
made good, but a generation deprived of educa- 
tional discipline may set back the clock of civili- 
zation for centuries. That nation will be wise 
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which, facing adversity, protects its educational 
system to the very last with all its power. Yale 
is but one element in our vexed national situation, 
but it is an invaluable one, and one for which we, 
her sons and neighbors, are peculiarly responsible. 


Referring to Yale’s financial problems, Dr. 
Angell said that the total expenditures have been 
cut ten per cent. for the current year and that 
an additional five per cent. cut has been ar- 
ranged for next year. “How much further re- 
trenchment we may be obliged to face before 
another year is on the knees of the gods.” 

In recognizing the city’s determination to tax 
the university property, Dr. Angell listed what 
he said were the benefits which accrued to New 
Haven through the presence of the university in 
the city. The university’s pay roll last year was 
$4,300,000; 175,000 visitors spent $875,000 in 
the city, and the annual student expenditures in 
the city are about $3,500,000. 

Continuing, Dr. Angell said: 


All these procedures involve drafts on university 
funds, many of them heavy. And yet there are 
those who feel that on top of its large tax pay- 
ment—$268,000 in non-exempt property—and the 
millions it adds to New Haven income, unless all 
its property is to be taxed, it should dip into its 
pockets for additional cash gifts for the adminis- 
tration of the city government. 

It has been easy to show that the university 
contributes annually to New Haven millions of 
dollars in addition to large payments in taxes, but, 
after all, the essential gift of the university to the 
city is to be found in the constant presence of a 
great historical spiritual force whose cultural bene- 
fits can hardly be exaggerated and certainly can 
not be measured by any merely monetary standard. 

To set about imposing taxes on such an insti- 
tution is not only to threaten it with speedy finan- 
cial ruin, for it could not face such imposts and 
least of all in times such as these, when its in- 
come has been gravely curtailed, but it also is to 
assure beyond all peradventure the drying up of 
benefactions from private individuals the world 
around, who can not be expected to entertain any 
enthusiasm for investing their own resources in 
helping to pay the administrative costs of this 
city. 

Yale would ultimately sink to the level of a 
third-rate purely local college, and that is a result 
which no intelligent citizen of New Haven will 


contemplate for a moment. Much less will the 


citizens of Connecticut endure it. 
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DECREASE IN THE BUDGET FOR EDU- 
CATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania School Journal reports that 
the original appropriation by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature in 1931 was $93,000,000, which was 
reduced by the 1932 extraordinary session to 
$89,358,000. The 1933-35 budget recommenda- 
tion is for $77,422,000, or a total reduction of 
$16,000,000 from the original appropriation for 
the current biennium. State funds recom- 
mended for educational purposes for 1933-35 
are more than 13 per cent. below actual ex- 
penditures for the present biennium. 

Of the $12,000,000 eut in actual expenditures, 
$9,000,000 will come from reductions made in 
those items of Department of Public Instrue- 
tion activities which are specifically set forth 
in existing laws. The remainder is to be saved 
in appropriations to educational agencies such 
as state-aided schools, colleges and universities. 

Funds for administration of the Department 
of Public Instruction, which originally were set 
at $900,000, received a cut of $110,000 last sum- 
mer and for the coming biennium are still fur- 
ther reduced by $190,000, leaving a net of $600,- 
000 for the next two years. 

The largest public instruction reduction is in 
appropriations to agencies partially or wholly 
self-supporting, in which the item for mainten- 
ance of state teachers colleges is reduced from 
$9,500,000 to $3,000,000, on the basis of having 
receipts, collected from students as room rent, 
board and fees, reappropriated to the respective 
colleges in the amounts collected. 

The largest item in the budget is $53,000,000 
for schoo] subsidies, provided through the Ed- 
This item for the current biennium 
was $56,000,000. In addition, $1,250,000 was 
appropriated for distressed school districts. No 
request is made now for this purpose because it 
will not be needed if the proposed plan for 
larger units of school administration is adopted 
and the equalization plan for distributing state 
aid to school districts is approved. Such action 
also would help solve the present high-school 
tuition problem. Therefore, the school subsidies 
total is $4,250,000 less than was provided for 
the present biennium. 

For the current biennium there was an ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 for pupil transporta- 
tion, for one year only. The new budget recom- 


monds Act. 
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mends $2,500,000 for this purpose for the next 
two years on the basis of the proposed larger 
community or county school district plan being 
adopted by this Legislature. It would make 
possible the operation of more economical bus 
routes. If this plan is not approved and school 
districts continue as organized at present, the 
transportation item should be increased by 
$750,000. Practically all other items for edu- 
cational appropriations provided by law are re- 
duced, including salaries of county superinten- 
dents and assistant superintendents, training vo- 
cational teachers, vocational education, and edu- 
cation of blind and deaf school children. 

The General Assembly of 1931 appropriated 
$6,150,000 for school employes’ retirement. This 
amount was cut $1,500,000 by the 1932 extra- 
ordinary session and is carried as a deficiency. 
Provisions of the retirement act require $6,479,- 
750 for the next biennium. The actuary’s re- 
port indicates this may be reduced half a million 
if the legislature approves an amendment pro- 
posal to spread reserve fund payments over a 
greater number of years. Such approval would 
permit the operation of the act with the new 
budget recommendation of $5,850,000. This ac- 
tion also would save half a million to school dis- 
tricts of the state. Further reduction in state 
funds is possible through legislative approval of 
another amendment to the act. It is proposed to 
charge the costs of administration of the retire- 
ment act against surplus interest earnings of 
the fund. If favorable action is taken, the item 
for administration of the fund, which this bien- 
nium was $114,791, can be omitted. 

For the present biennium funds for state- 
aided colleges and universities amounted to 
$9,070,000, charged against the publie instruc- 
tion budget. The governor’s budget proposes 
to cut this item to $7,317,000 for the next bien- 
nium. Appropriations to other state-aided edu- 
cational agencies are reduced from $424,000 to 
$375,000. 


THE ELIMINATION OF MULTIPLE JOB 
HOLDING IN NEW YORK CITY 


A LEGISLATIVE bill designed to eliminate mul- 
tiple job holding in the publie schools of New 
York City by empowering the Board of Eduea- 
tion to grant leaves of absence without pay was 
approved on February 27 at a joint meeting of 
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the board and the Board of Superintendents in 
the office of Dr. George J. Ryan, president of 
the Board of Education. 

The bill, which will be offered in the legisla- 
ture as a substitute for the pending Crawford 
bill to eliminate multiple jobs, provides that 
power be given to the Board of Education to 
require a teacher holding two or more jobs to 
relinquish all but one during the present eco- 
nomie stress, until the legislature shall declare 
that the emergency no longer exists. 

The Crawford bill, it was explained by Ed- 
ward Mandel, associate superintendent, provides 
that the Board of Education, in its discretion, 
may provide that a person holding any posi- 
tion under its supervision shall be ineligible to 
hold any other position under such supervision. 
The bill, drawn by the two boards in executive 
session, would preserve tenure rights. 

The substitute bill declares in effect that 
“where a regular day school teacher also holds 
a position in the night schools, or is engaged 
in other activity, he or she may be required to 
take leave of absence without pay from the 
latter position, provided such leave will not im- 
pair the proper and efficient administration of 
the schools.” 

The bill gives the Board of Edueation full 
power and discretion in the matter of elimi- 
nating multiple positions without affecting 
either tenure or pension rights. In a proposed 
by-law the board defines a “regular position” as 
one earrying an annual salary and member- 
ship in a retirement system. All other posi- 
tions are defined as “non-regular.” The bill de- 
signed to eliminate multiple job-holding seeks 
to accomplish its purpose by providing that 
where a person holds a regular and non-regular 
position he or she may be required to take a 
leave of absence without pay from the latter 
for the period of the present emergency. 

The proposed bill does not mention the em- 
ployment of more than one member of a family. 
It is known that school officials in some instances 
have sought to persuade married couples to re- 
linquish one job when both are employed in the 
school system. 

No accurate figures as to the number of mul- 
tiple job-holders in the school system have been 
available. It has been estimated, however, that 
more than 5,000 persons are employed in mul- 
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tiple jobs under the Board of Education. The 
practise has met with considerable criticism re- 
cently, because of the large number of teachers 
on eligible lists awaiting appointments. 


THE NEW RETIREMENT PLAN FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Ar a recent meeting of the council of 
the American Library Association wide-spread 
adoption of the new retirement plan for li- 
brarians (outlined in the January 21 issue of 
ScHooL AND Society) was recommended in 
the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The executive board has adopted the 
retirement plan formulated by the committee on 
annuities and pensions and authorized by the coun- 
eil; and, 

WHEREAS, The secretary has executed the con- 
tract with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with the approval of the association’s at- 
torneys and of the executive board, to the end that 
the retirement plan is now fully available to the 
profession; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the council of the American Li- 
brary Association: 

1. That the American Library Association re- 
tirement plan is recognized as a vitally significant 
benefit to librarianship, meeting an outstanding 
personal need of individual librarians and solving 
certain serious economic and social problems of 
libraries of all types and all sizes; 

2. That the importance of the opportunity af- 
forded libraries and librarians to obtain the bene- 
fits of a sound retirement plan at especially ad- 
vantageous terms calls for the serious considera- 
tion of all libraries, library boards, and librarians, 
to the end that wide-spread adoption may be 
achieved at an early date with the resulting bene- 
fits to the profession at large. 


Radical reduction of enrolment in library 
training agencies was urged in a council resolu- 
tion which read: 


Resolved, That data on unemployment among 
librarians be collected annually, as they have 
been for the past two years, and that a report on 
the unemployment situation be made to the council 
as long as an abnormal oversupply of librarians 


continues ; 

That the council request the cooperation of the 
Junior Members Round Table in the efforts of 
the association to find a solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem which especially affects the younger 
members of the profession; 
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That the council recommend for the considera- 
tion of the executive board the appointment of a 
committee on unemployment and methods of relief 
for unemployed librarians, or that these duties be 
delegated to an existing committee; 

That the council, in the light of recently col- 
lected data showing that 32 library schools re- 
ported 1,177 unemployed graduates, go on record 
as in favor of the radical reduction of the enrol- 
ment in library training agencies by placing 
greater emphasis upon personal qualifications and 
experience before admittance. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AT HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY 

A SERIES of conferences on education at Har- 
vard University is announced by Dean Henry 
W. Holmes, of the School of Education. Repre- 
sentatives from fifteen colleges will take part in 
the discussions, and twenty-six preparatory 
schools, both public and private, will be repre- 
sented at the meetings, which will extend from 
March 10 to 18. 

Eleven conferences have been planned on 
problems of American education. One of them 
is the conference with school committees and 
superintendents of schools on March 17, dealing 
with “The Public Schools and the Economie 
Crisis.” At this conference Dr. Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education for Massachusetts, 
will discuss the major issues in the present crisis, 
and State Senator Charles A. Stevens will speak 
on public schools from the taxpayer’s stand- 
point. 

The conferences of the Harvard School of 
Education are being planned in conjunction 
with the annual meetings of two teachers’ asso- 
ciations in New England, and several hundred 
teachers are expected to gather in Cambridge 
during the week. 

The meetings on March 10 and 11 are spon- 
sored by the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, headed by Professor Ada 
L. F. Snell, of Mount Holyoke College, and the 
meetings on March 18 will be conducted by the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association, under leader- 
ship of W. L. W. Field, head master of Milton 
Academy and president of the association. 
From March 10 to 17, the Harvard School of 
Edueation will conduct its series of conferences 
on education, open to members of both associa- 
tions and also to the general public. 

The meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciation will be held on Saturday, March 18, with 
a morning program devoted to educational 
methods for judging students, appraising their 
achievements and recording their progress, 
problems which are now the center for consid- 
erable debate among educators. The speakers 
will include: Mrs. Eleanor P. Wood, Eduea- 
tional Records Bureau in New York; Professor 
A. B. Crawford, director of the department of 
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personnel study at Yale; Professor Johnson 
O’Connor, Stevens Institute of Technology at 
Hoboken, and Dean Henry W. Holmes, Har- 
vard School of Education. The meeting will be 
followed by a luncheon at which members of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association will be ad- 
dressed by John Erskine, president of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, and by 
Mark Sullivan. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Pau. C. Stetson, superintendent of the In- 
dianapolis schools, was elected president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at the recent Minneapolis 
meeting. 

At the meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges in Minneapolis, President 
Frank E. Baker, of the State Teachers College 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was elected president 
for the coming year. President W. A. Lewis, 
of the Fort Hays Kansas State College, was 
elected vice-president. The new executive com- 
mittee members are: George A. Selke, president, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
H. L. Donovan, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky, and U. S. Conn, 
president, State Teachers College, Wayne, Ne- 
braska. Dean Charles W. Hunt, of the School 
of Education of Western Reserve University, 
was elected secretary of the association and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the accrediting committee. 


Witu1am Woopson TRENT, president of 
Broaddus College, became on March 4 state 
superintendent of the schools of West Virginia. 
He succeeds State Superintendent William Cas- 
sius Cook. Mr. Trent is succeeded in the presi- 
dency of Broaddus College by Dr. Walter Scott 
Dunlop, president of Alderson Junior College. 


THE appointments of Dr. Raymond Moley, 
professor of government at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and of Dr. R. G. Tugwell, professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, as assistant sec- 
retary of state and assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, respectively, have been confirmed by the 
Senate. 


THE Rev. J. WARREN KLEIN, acting president 
of Albright College, Pennsylvania, since the 
death of Warren F. Teel last July, has been 


elected president by the board of trustees in 
annual meeting. 


Mr. LAURENCE Binyon, keeper in the British 
Museum in charge of Oriental prints and draw- 
ings, has been appointed for 1933-1934 the 
seventh holder of the Charles Eliot Norton pro- 
fessorship at Harvard University. 


JAMES TrUSLOW ApAms, the American his- 
torian, has been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature, London. 


THE degree of Litt.D. will be conferred at 
commencement on July 5 by the University of 
Dublin on Sir Perey Nunn, principal, London 
Day Training College, University of London, 
and Professor William Lawrence Bragg, pro- 
fessor of physics, Victoria University, Man- 
chester, and Professor John Scott Haldane, 
fellow of New College, Oxford, professor and 
director of the Mining Research Laboratory, 
Birmingham University, will receive the degree 
of doctor of science. 


Amos ALonzo StTaGG was recently given the 
1933 educational award at the hands of the As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association. The award was presented to Mr. 
Stagg by President Coffman, of the University 
of Minnesota, at the annual banquet of the ex- 
hibitors held in the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
on February 28. 


P. A. ALLEN, formerly school superintendent 
at Bluffton, Indiana, was recently honored at a 
dinner given by teachers and members of the 
school board on the oceasion of his eightieth 
birthday anniversary. 


THe Rev. Water F. Friary, 8.J., has been 
appointed dean of freshmen at Boston College 
to sueceed Fr. Russell M. Sullivan, S.J. Fr. 
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Sullivan has been relieved because of illness, and 
has been assigned to a new post, spending the 
next six months in Jamaica, British West Indies. 


Dr. EvereTt WesLtEY Hau, of the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed associate 
professor of philosophy at Stanford University. 
Dr. Hall has been teaching at Stanford this 
year while on leave from Ohio State University. 
He is a graduate of Lawrence College and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Cornell University in 
1929. He has published extensively, and has 
taught at Lawrence College and the University 
of Chicago as well as at Ohio State. 

Proressor Amos N. WILDER will retire from 
the professorship of ethics and Christian evi- 
dences, which he now holds at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York, at the end of the scho- 
lastic year. He will continue his teaching at 
Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton 
Center, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Cart J. FRIEDRICH, associate professor 
of government at Harvard University, has been 
appointed a guest professor on the faculty of 
law at the University of Heidelberg for next 
summer; his lectures will deal with political 
theory and public law. Professor Friedrich has 
been on the teaching staff at Harvard Univer- 
sity since 1926. 

THE Rev. Dr. Cyriu ARGENTINE ALINGTON, 
head master of Eton College since 1916, has been 
appointed dean of Durham. It is expected that 
he will leave Eton at the end of the summer 
term and sever all connections with school life 
and teaching. Dr. Alington is sixty-one years 
old. 


OrvILLE J. TAytor has been elected president 
of the Chicago board of education, to succeed 
Lewis Myers. Mr. Taylor, a lawyer, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago law school 
in 1908. He is a member of the Illinois State 
and Chicago Bar Associations and a member of 
the firm of Taylor, Miller, Busch and Boyden. 

K. S. McKes, who for the past two years has 
been acting as assistant superintendent of the 
Elkins, West Virginia, schools, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, beginning on July 1. 
Mr. McKee has been connected with the Elkins 
schools for the past thirteen years. 


Fioyp B. Watson has been elected to succeed 
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Mr. William §. Covert, superintendent of 
schools at Rockville Center, New York, who re- 
cently retired after a service of twenty-seven 
years in the schools of the district. 


J. Armour Linpsay has been appointed su- 
pervising principal of the North Arlington, New 
Jersey, schools. Mr. Lindsay recently acted as 
administrative assistant to the directors of the 
Chicago School Survey. 

Dr. GeorGE F. Zook, president of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, has accepted the invitation of the 
Institute for Governmental Research of the 
Brookings Institution to direct a study of the 
administration and finances of the institutions 
of higher education in Iowa. The study is being 
made as a part of a comprehensive survey of 
educational and governmental activities in the 
state. 


ProFessor RALEIGH ScHORLING, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed an as- 
sociate editor of the Journal of Experimental 
Education. 


Dean FrepERICK A. MippLesusH, of the 
School of Business and Public Administration 
of the University of Missouri, has been named 
chairman of the nominating committee of the 
American Political Science Association. 


Dr. THomas StocKHAM Baker, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, who has been lecturing in Germany un- 
der the auspices of the Carl Schurz Society, 
arrived in New York on March 3. 


Proressor JAMES L. Tryon, director of ad- 
missions at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, will spend the month of March among 
several of the preparatory schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Gustavo Cuervo Rusio and Dr. Domingo 
Ramos, professors at the University of Havana, 
who have been in the Uruguayan Legation as 
political refugees since early in January, sailed 
on March 4 for New York. 


Ow1nG to the political crisis in South Africa, 
E. G. Malherbe, the head of the National Bu- 
reau of Education of Pretoria, has postponed 
his visit to this country until next September. 


Dr. Victor Leroy DvuKgs, president of the 
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University of Redlands, California, for the last 
eighteen years, died on March 3, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. Dr. Duke, after being gradu- 
ated in 1897 from Shurtleff College, spent 
twelve years there as professor of mathematies. 
He held the same position at the University of 
Redlands from 1909 to 1916, and was dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts from 1912 to 1915. 
He had been for the past five years president of 
the Board of Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


OscaR CHARLES GALLAGHER, until last autumn 
head of the department of education at the 
Normal School at Keene, New Hampshire, died 
on March 3, at the age of fifty-eight years. Mr. 
Gallagher had been a master in the English 
High School in Boston, and for seven years 
head of the department of English in the High 
School of Commerce, then for five years the 
head master of West Roxbury (now Jamaica 
Plain) High School. In 1919 he was made su- 
perintendent of the schools of Brookline, serv- 
ing for twelve years and resigning in 1931. 


Proressor Frances M. Perry, professor of 
English at the University of Arizona, died on 
February 12, 1933. Professor Perry served 
nine years on the faculty of Wellesley College 
and twenty-three years on the faculty of the 
University of Arizona. She had published a 
number of texts in argumentation, exposition, 
progressive composition and short story writing. 

THE Rev. Dr. Harutan P. Beacu, who was 
professor of the theory and practise of foreign 
missions at Yale Divinity School from 1906 to 
1921 and subsequently was professor of mis- 
sions at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey, died on March 4. He was seventy- 
eight years old. 


Ernest L. Cranpatu, formerly director of 
public lectures and visual instruction in the New 
York City Schools, died on February 26, at the 
age of sixty-four years. 

Tue Fifteenth International Congress of 
Secondary Education will be held at Riga, 
Latvia, during the last week of July. 


Tue Third International Pediatrie Congress 
will be held this year in London on July 21 
and 22. There will be two sessions daily, and 
the subjects which have been selected for gen- 
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eral discussion at two of the morning sessions 
are (1) the nature of allergy and its réle in dis- 
eases of children, and (2) the prophylaxis of 
milk-borne diseases. 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE R. Stone, of the Uni- 
versity of California; Dr. Harry ©. McKown, 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Samuel A. 
Krusé, of the Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College; Eugene M. Hahnel, supervisor of 
musi¢ in the St. Louis publie schools, and Wil- 
ford M. Aikin, direetor of the John Burroughs 
School, are among the additions to the faculty 
of the Washington University summer session. 
A faculty of eighty-five members has been ap- 
pointed. Last summer’s enrolment was 1,186. 
Besides the many new courses, the summer 
session will have for the first time a newspaper 
and a theater. The Summer Session News will 
be published weekly, from June 16 to July 28, 
by the journalism staff and the students in the 
four journalism courses. Plays will be pro- 
duced by students in a course given for the 
first time by Professor William G. B. Carson, 
of the department of English. 


A NuMBER of distinguished educators from 
China, Japan and the United States will be 
visiting professors in the summer session of 
the University of Hawaii, in Honolulu, from 
June 26 to August 4, 1933. Dr. P. C. Chang, 
professor of literature and dean of the middle 
school of Nankai University, Tientsin, China, 
will offer courses in Oriental drama and litera- 
ture. Dr. Chang directed the successful Amer- 
ican tour of China’s great actor, Mei Lan Fang, 
in 1930. The Japanese philosopher and critic, 
Soetsu Yanagi, will lecture on Oriental art. 
Formerly a visiting professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Yanagi is now on the faculty of 
Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan. Among 
Americans who will teach in the Hawaiian sum- 
mer session are Professor Lee Emerson Bas- 
sett, of Stanford University; Dr. Boyd H. Bode, 
of the Ohio State University; Dr. Robert C. 
Clark, of the University of Oregon; Dr. John 
O. Creager, of New York University; Dr. John 
A. Hockett, of the University of California; 
Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, voleanologist with the 
U. S. Geological Survey; Dr. Charles T. Loram, 
of Yale University, and Dr. Willis L. Uhl, of 
the University of Washington. Approximately 
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one hundred graduate and undergraduate 
courses will be offered. Six courses will be 
given in the Voleano School, which will be 
held in Hawaii National Park, 190 miles from 
Honolulu, from June 19 to July 28. Dr. Thayne 
M. Livesay is director of the session. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch from Oxford, 
England, dated March 2, reads: “In an atmos- 
phere tainted by stench bombs and tumultuous 
with the contemptuous snorts of undergradu- 
ates, the Oxford Union to-night emphatically 
reaffirmed its position of three weeks ago and 
rejected by 750 to 138 a motion to expunge 
from the records its previous motion: ‘That 
this house will in no cireumstanees fight for its 
King and country.’ Police attempted vainly 
to maintain some semblance of order in the 
packed house as orators argued the motion, 
which drew fire from the London press and 
from members of the Commons when it was 
adopted 275 to 153, two weeks ago. Randolph 
Churchill, son of Winston Churchill, was one 
of the leaders in the fight to expunge the mo- 
tion. He was greeted with hissing and loud 
shouts, and then the hall was filled with the 
odor of stench bombs. It was ten minutes be- 
fore he could proceed. The union is a century- 
old debating club where young Englishmen are 
trained for political careers.” 


THE American Trustees of the Charles and 
Julia Henry Fund have awarded the Henry fel- 
lowships of £500 a year for American students 
to Peter Shuebruk, Harvard College, 1933, of 
Cohasset, Massachusetts; Henry C. Hatfield, 
Harvard College, 1933, of Evanston, Illinois, 
who will go to the University of Oxford, and to 
Eugene V. Rostow, Yale College, 1933, of New 
Haven, and John W. Hastie, Yale College, 1933, 
of Cheshire, Connecticut, who will go to the 
University of Cambridge. The British Trustees 
have awarded the British fellowships on this 
fund to Nicholas Polunin, of Christ Chureh, 
Oxford, and Frank E. Figgures, of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, both of whom will study at Yale 
University; and to Vivian M. C. Pennington and 
James Haward Taylor, who will go to Harvard 
University. 

THE International Congress of Fidac, held in 
Portugal last September, awarded the Fidac 
Medal for outstanding college work in the field 
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of international relations to Carleton College. 
Fidac is the international organization of Veter- 
ans of the Allied Armies of the Great War, with 
a membership of over eight million. In the 
presence of the Governor of Minnesota and in- 
vited guests, National Commander Johnson of 
the American Legion presented the award, an- 
nouncing also the appointment of Dr. Lindsey 
Blayney, dean of Carleton College, to the Inter- 
national Executive Committee of Fidae. The 
institutions previously receiving the award have 
been Chicago, Columbia, California, Princeton, 
Vassar and Clark University. 


Haverrorp CoLuEGE has announced that it 
would accept any qualified student for regular 
classes during the remainder of the year with- 
out charge if the applicants are over twenty-five 
years of age, unemployed and unable to pay 
tuition charges. 


Free tuition during next semester will be ex- 
tended by Temple University, Philadelphia, to 
all full-time day students now graduating who 
are unable to find employment and might other- 
wise be idle. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal reports that 
Whitaker University, a depression school in 
Homestead, opened its second semester with 345 
students enrolled. This depression university 
was started last autumn by the Rev. H. M. 
Eagleson, of the Whitaker Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in five rooms of the Homestead Library. 
The only entrance requirement is a high-school 
diploma. The students enrolled range in age 
from sixteen to seventy years. The eight mem- 
bers of the faculty teach child training, public 
speaking, commercial law, English, Spanish, 
economies, psychology, shorthand and trigonom- 
etry. The only cost to the students is for neces- 
sary books and supplies. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that the 
trustees of Elmira College, New York, have an- 
nounced that eleven faculty members would be 
dropped at the beginning of the next semester 
to keep within the budget. It was said enrol- 
ment had declined 50 per cent. but that the in- 
stitution was in sound financial condition, with 
an established income and no debt. 


Iv is reported that financial difficulties may 
force the closing in June of St. Stephen’s Col- 
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lege, Columbia University, the Protestant Epis- 
eopal college for men at Annandale-on-Hudson. 
At the annual meeting of the trustees the Rev. 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, for fourteen years 
warden of the institution, is reported to have 
said that $40,000 was needed immediately, and 
that if this sum were not obtained it was 
likely that closing the seventy-three-year-old 
school would be considered. St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege became a part of Columbia in 1929, but the 
financing always has been independent. For 
several years Columbia has appropriated funds 
to make up St. Stephen’s deficit, but this ar- 
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rangement has been temporary. The college’s 
expenditures have been $80,000 in excess of in- 
come every year. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that a 
one-year moratorium on higher education would 
be declared in Oklahoma under a resolution in- 
troduced by State Senator H. P. Daugherty, of 
Chelsea, in the legislature on March 6. He said 
that the funds saved by closing the University 
of Oklahoma, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and half the state teachers colleges and 
junior colleges would be diverted to the common 
schools. 


DISCUSSION 


IS SCHOLARSHIP RANKING USEFUL 
FOR PREDICTION? 

Somes time ago a statement made by the dean 
of a high ranking Eastern college was noted in 
ScHooL anD Society to the effect that the 
achievement made by the students of that insti- 
tution during their first two years had proved 
unreliable as a predictive index of their probable 
achievements during their last two years. This 
conclusion was provocative in that it ran coun- 
ter to assumptions usually held by college ad- 
ministrators. In order to ascertain what if any 
relationships exist at Colgate between (1) stu- 
dent rankings in their preparatory school grad- 
uating classes and ranking in their college work 
for their first two years, and (2) their ranking 
for four years of college; the relationship again 
(3) existing between their rankings for their 
two lower college years and upper class years 
here, the records of the Colgate graduates of the 
elasses of 1930 and 1931 have been studied. 
The records have also been checked to ascertain 
the relationships of rankings obtained from the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination taken at entrance and _ their 
achievements in the lower and upper college 
years. The records of all students who entered 
with these classes but dropped out before gradu- 
ation were also studied to discover possible re- 
lationships between low secondary school rank- 
ing and elimination, as well as to see if low 
ranking on the American Council tests was use- 
ful in predicting similar low achievement in this 
college. It should be noted that the number of 
students is not identical for all references. This 
is attributable to the fact that secondary school 





rankings or intelligence test scores were missing 
for part of these students. 

In considering the amount of correspondence 
between secondary school rankings and the 
rankings for the lower two years of the college 
it is interesting to note that 36.3 per cent. of the 
group of 295 students were, at the end of their 
sophomore year in college, in the same quartile 
rank as that in which they came from their high- 
school classes; 20 per cent. advanced to higher 
quartiles; 43.7 per cent. fell to lower rankings; 
79.7 per cent. were in, or within one quartile of, 
the same quartile as that in which they came 
from the high school; 80 per cent. were in the 
same quartile or lower quartiles. The tendency 
of this group to drop to a lower quartile rank- 
ing in college than they had achieved in sec- 
ondary school was twice as pronounced as the 
tendency to advance to a higher rank. 

The correspondence between rank on secon- 
dary school achievement and attainment for 
four years of college shows that 37.5 per cent. 
of the 301 graduates of the classes of 1930 and 
1931 at Colgate remained in the same quartile 
of the college class as that in which they came 
from their high-school classes; 20.3 per cent. 
advanced to higher quartiles; 42.2 per cent. fell 
to lower rankings; 77.4 per cent. were in, or 
within one quartile of, the same quartile as that 
in which they came from the high school; 79.7 
per cent. were in the same quartile or lower 
quartiles. (The tendency of this group, then, 
was twice as great to drop to a lower quartile 
rank for the college course as to advance to a 
higher quartile.) 

The correspondence between ranking in schol- 
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arship for the lower two years and the upper 
two years is especially interesting. Sixty-one 
and eight tenths per cent. of the group of 376 
students were at the end of the senior year in 
the same quartile of scholarship rank as that in 
which they were at the end of the sophomore 
year; 18.9 per cent. advanced to higher quar- 
tiles, and 19.3 per cent. fell to lower rankings. 
No student fell further in standing than to the 
next lower quartile; 97.6 per cent. were in, or 
within one quartile of, the same quartile at the 
end of the senior year as they were at the end of 
the sophomore year. The tendency of this 
group was to remain in the same quartile, and 
the tendency to change to lower or higher rank 
was only half as prevalent as that to remain in 
the identical rank—the tendency to improve and 
to fall in rank about the same. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF PsyYCHOLOGICAL TEST RANK 
WITH COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT RANK 


Rank on the psychological examination of the 
American Council on Edueation obtained at the 
beginning of the freshman year is a criterion of 
less importance as a predictive index of college 
achievement at Colgate than the rank of the stu- 
dent in his secondary school class. Of this 
group of 318 Colgate graduates but 22.7 per 
cent. were at the end of their sophomore year 
in the same quartile of scholarship rank as they 
had attained in the psychological test. Forty 
and nine tenths per cent. were in higher quar- 
tiles and 36.4 per cent. were in lower quartiles. 
Fifty and five tenths per cent. were within, or 
within one quartile of, the same rank they had 
attained in the psychological test. 

Of the group of graduates at the close of 
their four years of college work but 19.9 per 
cent. were in the same scholarship rank as that 
which they had received from the psychological 
test their first year. Forty-three and seven 
tenths per cent. were in higher quartiles 
scholastically when they graduated, and 36.4 
per cent. were in lower quartiles than their rank 
on the psychological test, while only approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. were in, or within one 
quartile of, the same rank they had obtained on 
the psychological test. 

Inasmuch as the degree of correspondence be- 
tween rank in secondary school work and rank 
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on the psychological examination was low at 
entrance to college for these students, it would 
seem natural to expect that the rank on the 
psychological entrance examination would not 
prove very reliable as a predictive index of 
scholarship ranking in college. It is clear that 
rank in secondary and college scholarship de- 
pends on other factors than those tested by the 
psychological test. One of the chief of these 
other factors appears to be established habits 
of hard work. The psychological test data are 
supplementary evidence which may or may not 
correspond to a student’s achievements in col- 
lege. 

No very conelusive evidence could be ob- 
tained from searching our records in an effort 
to ascertain the relationships which exist be- 
tween low quartile rankings on secondary school 
grades or low quartile rankings on the psycho- 
logical examination and elimination from col- 
lege. Whatever evidence there is seems to 
indicate again that the ranking based on sec- 
ondary school marks is of more import than the 
psychological test rankings. Of the forty-three 
fourth quartile students on secondary school 
scholarship ranking out of the total 585 who 
were admitted in these two classes one out of 
every two dropped out of college in most cases 
because of scholastic difficulties. Similarly, of 
those who ranked in the third quartile of their 
high-school classes one out of two and one third 
students dropped out. Of those who ranked in 
the fourth and third quartiles on the psycho- 


logical test one out of three and one out of 


three and one third respectively dropped out. 
The percentage dropping out of the higher 
quartiles was the same for both scholarship and 
psychological test rankings. 

Thus, if prediction at Colgate can be based 
upon the the experience of the groups studied, 
then predictability on the basis of scholarship 
ranking in secondary school and the first two 
years of college may be made with a consider- 
able degree of reliability. Prediction on the 
basis of the work of the first two college years 
is especially valuable. On the experience of 
the graduates studied these conclusions may be 
drawn: 

(1) Approximately two fifths of the group of 
the entering college class which completes the 
sophomore year and two fifths of the group 
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which completes the senior year will be in the 
same quartile rank in scholastic achievement as 
that in which they came from the secondary 
school. 

(2) Twiee as many students will drop to 
lower quartiles by the end of the second year, 
and also by the end of the fourth year, as will 
advance to higher quartiles. 

(3) Sixty-two per cent. of those students who 
complete the sophomore year who also complete 
the senior year will remain in the same quartile. 

(4) With very few (almost negligible) excep- 
tions the quartile rank of a graduate will be the 
same, or within one quartile of, his quartile 
rank at the end of the sophomore year. 

C. H. THURBER 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


TOO MANY COURSES IN EDUCATION? 

ARE there too many courses in education? Is 
the offering a bewildering one? Has over- 
specialization made it almost a miracle if the in- 
service teacher, working for a degree, can show 
a program which seems to have organization 
and purpose? 

Or does the fault lie in indiscriminate selec- 
tion on the teacher’s part, for which he him- 
self must be held responsible? Or in the failure 
of institutions to give the student worthy gui- 
dance? The problem arises notably in connection 
with courses offered for in-service teachers. It 
appears especially in connection with the work 
provided for late afternoon and Saturday stu- 
dents. If we assume that these teachers have a 
free opportunity to take courses or leave them 
alone, in how many eases are their choices 
wisely made? 

It is usually possible to look over the offering 
of courses in education and select one which has 
vocational value, here and now. If I am to 
teach mathematies in high school, and I find a 
course entitled “The Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools,” it is reasonable for me to 
justify my selection on the grounds of direct 
vocational value. Or, I might choose a course 
for its contribution to my professional back- 
ground. Thus a course in psychology might be 
selected for the purpose of making up for de- 
fective preparation in that field. It would be 
picked for its assumed worth, not because of 
any university or state department require- 
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ment. With choices made on these bases there 
can be no quarrel. 

But what about courses taken without any kind 
of intelligent choosing? Sometimes, to be sure, 
an in-service teacher working for a degree finds 
it impossible to be too “choosey.” There are 
credits to be earned, semester hours of work to 
be satisfied. He picks on a purely opportunistic 
basis. Perhaps, should the teachers show more 
discrimination, the administrators, in determin- 
ing what courses to offer, would be more mind- 
ful of the needs of their constituencies. 

The result of such selections, or lack of selec- 
tions, by the student, is the gradual aecumula- 
tion of courses in education which array them- 
selves in oppressive fashion before the officer 
assigned to evaluate work for advanced stand- 
ing in graduate, or even undergraduate study. 
Here is a student, working for the doctorate, 
who has already had twice as many courses 
in edueation as many of the professors who will 
essay to instruct him. Before he is through, he 
will probably have had three times as many 
courses as they have had. No one can positively 
assert that he has wasted his time, because if he 
has had adequate motivation as he has gone 
along, each course may have contributed toward 
his development. Yet, we are entitled to wonder 
just what it means to have from 40 to 60 courses 
in education. 

Not only would it seem that teachers might 
well be more discriminating in their selection of 
courses to take, but it would appear that teach- 
ers and administrators might be much more dis- 
criminating in the courses toward which they 
guide their students. Guidance of mature stu- 
dents and teachers is apt to be a spur-of-the- 
moment affair, in which the faculty members, 
pushed by lack of time, and the demands of 
“more important” considerations, give hurried 
attention to their catalogues and approve choices 
which again merely make the most of the op- 
portunities immediately noticed in this hasty 
scouting around. Thus arise accumulations 
marked by little evidence of continuity, purpose 
or plan. 

Thus far we have urged more discrimination 
on the part of both the teacher who takes the 
courses, and the adviser. There are some ob- 
vious factors which have led to the difficulties 
mentioned. In the first place, there has been 
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lack of coordination between the standard-setting 
agencies. State departments of education de- 
termine that certain courses must be taken for 
the various certificates to teach. Colleges de- 
termine that certain courses must be taken to 
satisfy bachelor’s degree requirements. Addi- 
tional requirements in terms of courses must be 
met for the master’s degree, and to qualify for 
the doctor’s degree, of course, the candidate 
must learn to regard all that has passed as a 
mere beginning. Since, before attempting this 
professional work, the teacher has most likely 
emerged from a schooling marked by many 
years of course-accumulating, is it any wonder 
that he is conditioned to think in terms of 
courses, and to regard the acquisition of learn- 
ing and professional advancement as synony- 
mous with taking courses? As a profession, 
education must learn to have a more whole- 
some respect for learning which is accomplished 
out of courses. 

Above it was indicated that the various 
agencies of the state might well work together 
looking toward a reduction of the course re- 
quirements that clutter up our certification and 
degree machinery. Could we secure a reduction 
of this emphasis on eredit collection and course 
taking, we might have a renewal of more gen- 
uine scholarship in the profession. We might 
avoid such situations as that which came to my 
attention recently when an elementary school 
teacher, with no thought in her head of ever 
becoming remotely interested in administration, 
same in for approval of a program embodying 
a course in the business management of school 
systems, and another one on school buildings 
and building programs. We need more “edu- 
cational planning” in the profession, just as we 
need more social planning in life at large. 

C. R. Foster, Jr. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


IS THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM WORTH SAVING? 

Av a recent state-wide teachers’ conference a 
symposium was held on the theme, “What Are 
Educators Learning from the Depression?” 
Various answers were made to this query. 
Among the most interesting “findings” were: 
(1) That a teacher must work harder and 
longer for less pay; (2) the real teacher, imbued 
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with the true professional spirit, would work 
harder and longer and for less pay rather than 
see the schools close; (3) the schools and the 
present educational program have not been sold 
to the public, particularly the taxpayer. 

However, this last statement was rather 
seriously challenged, and many of the school- 
men present pointed out that it evidently did 
not hold true, since many of the present genera- 
tion who had been trained under the present 
system had evidently been “sold” on it. As 
proof of this conclusion attention was called to 
the large number of recent graduates and others 
who were “flocking” back to the schools to do 
“post-graduate work.” It was pointed to with 
pride that even colleges and university graduates 
were in a stampede back to the public schools 
and were joining in the plea—“We have noth- 
ing to do, please organize more classes so that 
we can get more education.” 

Now it is entirely possible that there is an- 
other side to this picture, one which should 
shatter our pride, confidence and satisfaction in 
the present educational scheme. Indeed, in- 
stead of buttressing the present system of edu- 
cation, the facts already cited might appear to 
constitute a rather serious indictment. For 
years we have read and listened to high-sounding 
phrases, such as, “True education prepares for 
living,—for enriched living,” “Education is 
life,” “Edueation is individual wealth of which 
neither time, tide, nor depression can rob us.” 
Yet in the present crisis when put to the test 
either these statements are mere shibboleths or 
educators have failed to grasp their true sig- 
nificance. 

In these days of need—days of economic, 
social and spiritual depression—men and women 
who have been “educated,” not only in our 
elementary and secondary schools but in addi- 
tion have had some of the so-called higher edu- 
cation, do not know how to adjust, or in other 
words, how to live. Change their daily or yearly 
routine and the result is blind fumbling and 
helpless groping. There is lack of initiative and 
leadership not only in knowing how to make a 
living but also in knowing how to live; how to 
utilize effectively and efficiently this increased 
leisure for personal enjoyment and improve- 
ment. To them the only way out is to turn for 
more of the same stuff that already has failed 
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them in the erisis. One schoolman said that 
they were returning to brush up on their edu- 
cation. Is it not the case rather that these 
young people are returning in their helplessness 
to accumulate more facts, more busywork with 
which to occupy their minds and consume more 
time but which is hopelessly inadequate to solve 
their problems? 

It would seem that if our educational scheme 
or system were functioning as it should and 
achieving in some small way the aims previously 
set forth, there should be some carry-over values 
in the form of developed initiative to some de- 
gree in each individual. To some of these 
young men and women who had been education- 
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ally exposed this enforced leisure should afford 
a chance to read and study that particular phase 
of prose or poetry, history or science, to which 
they had been so inspiringly introduced in 
school. This should be the golden opportunity 
to develop that “discovered” talent for art or 
musie. Certainly there should be some residue 
left from all these years of schooling which 
would make for some degree of adaptability on 
the part of our “educated” youth. 

In this year of our Lord 1932, has education 
prepared for enriched living? Is our present 
education life? I wonder. 

B. R. WEIMER 

BETHANY COLLEGE, WEST VIRGINIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RECENT CHANGES IN THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE YUGOSLAV 
UNIVERSITIES 


BeroreE the world war the Yugoslavs had only 
two universities, one at Belgrade and the other 
at Zagreb. The University of Belgrade orig- 
inated at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, its main work being devoted to the training 
of officials. In 1869 it became the “High 
School,” with three faculties, of philosophy, 
law and technics; but it was granted the status 
of a university only in 1905. The University 
of Zagreb passed through the same evolution, 
becoming a university in 1874, with faculties of 
philosophy and Jaw, and a seminary for the 
Roman Catholie priesthood; in 1917 the faculty 
of medicine was added to it, and in 1919 those 
of economies and forestry, and in 1920 an 
Orthodox seminary. After the world war, the 
University of Ljubliana was created with five 
faculties: philosophy, law, medicine, civil en- 
gineering and theology. In 1918 the Belgrade 
and Zagreb Universities had altogether 165 pro- 
fessors and 6,368 students; in 1930 the three 
universities combined had 556 professors or lee- 
turers and 15,525 students. 

Since 1930 the universities have been reorgan- 
ized and unified.2 The Government of Zivkovié, 

1‘‘The Near East Year Book, 1931-1932,’’ 
(Edited by H. T. Montague Bell, The Near East, 
Lt., London, 1931), p. 998. 

2See J. S. Roucek, ‘‘The Educational Reforms 


of Yugoslavia,’? ScHooL AND Soctety, 36: 918, 
July 30, 1932, p. 152. 


continuing its reforms since January 6, 1929, 
issued (before its resignation) a decree, the main 
points of which are as follows: 

The rectors of the Yugoslav universities will 
now be elected for two years (instead of for 
three years) by the university councils, whose 
members are all full university professors. But 
they can remain holding this office no more than 
six years, viz., the three periods in succession. 
The deans of the individual faculties will be 
elected only for one year; the right to be 
elected to this honor belongs only to the full 
professors. 

The new decree states also definitely the num- 
ber of chairs allowed for each faculty: the 
philosophical faculty is to have 35, legal 17, 
theological 14, medical 29, veterinarian 17, 
technical 32, and agricultural-forest faculty 20 
chairs. 

The student body is divided into the regular 
and irregular students. The regular students 
are only the graduates of gymnasia, real gym- 
nasia and real-gymnasia, who can present a 
certificate of maturity examination. In addi- 
tion, up to the end of the school year 1940-41, 
the graduates of the orthodox theological in- 
stitutes and the graduates of the teachers col- 
leges will be admitted. One of the conditions 
for the admittance is that this group must have 
a maturity-examination certificate with a “good” 
or “very good” grade; another limitation is that 
the graduates of the theological schools must 
limit their studies to the theological faculty, and 
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the graduates of the teachers colleges are 
obliged to specialize in the pedagogical group 
studies of the philosophical faculty. 

A substantial change is introduced regarding 
the examinations for doctorates. Before the 
issuing of this decree the doctorates were 
granted as follows: After the graduation from a 
faculty and the passing of the prescribed ex- 
aminations, each candidate had to publish his 
approved thesis; then, after a certain period, 
the candidate could apply for the proper doc- 
toral examination, which was held in public. 
Usually this examination was limited to the 
defense of the thesis, which was eriticized by a 
committee of three professors. The new ar- 
rangement provides that each candidate must 
have the thesis approved and also undergo this 
public examination. But, in addition, there is 
added an oral doctoral examination, “rigor- 
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osum,” which is to cover the whole scientific 
field, a part of which had been selected by the 
candidate for his thesis. 

Here is evidently an attempt to increase the 
standards for the doctorates. There are too 
many “doctors” in central and southeastern 
Europe, as that part of the world has a definite 
eraze for such titles. Compared to our average 
requirements for a Ph.D. degree in the United 
States, the average central European degree can 
be gained more easily, in spite of the fact that 
every central European holder of a Ph.D. never 
misses an opportunity to speak with scorn about 
our requirements. The very fact that the new 
decree raises the requirements shows that such 
criticism has been rather unfounded. 

JosepH §. Roucek 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS DOING THEIR PART 


Reports from the teachers represented in con- 
vention at Minneapolis by their leaders make 
clear that they are ready to do their full part. 
When it becomes clear in any community, said 
the chairman of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, that larger classes, ad- 
ministration economies and salary reductions are 
the only alternatives, but one choice is possible. 
“We would prefer to make personal sacrifices 
rather than have the children denied their edu- 
cational birthright.” Such is the loyalty of the 
hundreds of thousands of school teachers of 
America. When they speak in metaphor of 
“fighting” it is not for themselves but for the 
children. The Minister of Education in France 
during the war used to speak of the pupils with 
their teachers as the second line of defense. 
But our teachers have now, in a sense, to move 
up to the front line and share in the sacrifices 
of the moment. 

The superintendents, principals and teachers 
have selected seven of their number to advise 
communities what to do in the presence of the 
problems which confront them. All will agree 
with Dr. Strayer that relief for those who are 
out of work and in distress must come first. 
Most of us will go further with him and ques- 





tion “whether there are any other obligations 
that take priority over education.” There is no 
immediate outery from those deprived of it. 
Were they “bruised with adversity” there would 
be humanitarian response. But their loss will 
show itself grievously as the years go on; and 
they will come to feel that we who have in- 
herited much from the past have held back 
something of their portion if we do not do all 
that is within the limits of our power. 

Thousands of schools have already been closed 
in this emergency and the opportunities in many 
communities greatly curtailed. In_ several 
states the school term has been reduced from 
one to five months in the rural schools, and 
classes have been increased in size in many city 
schools. These conditions are spreading. That 
75,000 teachers have been thrown out of em- 
ployment is not the most serious phase of the 
situation. Ten, twenty, thirty times that num- 
ber of children are losing what we have come to 
think of as their right. 

It is not one thing more to be put off upon 
the Federal Government. The states must try 
to keep up their school funds. It is especially 
incumbent upon communities to surround the 
schools with evidences of interest and apprecia- 
tion of the teachers’ part. It were better for 
one who unnecessarily caused a child “to stum- 
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ble’ or “to offend” that ‘a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and he were thrown into 
the sea.” These are not meek words, but they 
were spoken by one who also said that the meek 
would inherit the earth. The service of the 
teachers is, after all, one of meekness. Patience 
and gentleness are the prime virtues of those 
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who are to lead children in the way of light. 
But by all means let the teachers proclaim 
throughout America the needs of her children. 
By their own sacrifices they have earned the 
right to ask the public to be mindful of those 
whose welfare should be our first concern.—The 
New York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION}? 

PRACTICALLY every local community, every 
state in the Union, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is facing a financial crisis such as only 
a few short years ago would have been consid- 
ered unbelievable. The national income has 
shrunk about 50 per cent. since 1929. Millions 
are out of employment and are becoming in- 
ereasingly dependent on relief agencies sup- 
ported by taxation. Reserves built up during 
prosperous times are melting away and the pay- 
ment of taxes is becoming more difficult and in 
some cases impossible. All governmental agen- 
cies supported by income from taxation, there- 
fore, must reduce the expense of operation. 
We, in the schools, must assume our fair share 
of this obligation. The postponement of build- 
ing construction, the reduction of salaries, the 
increase of pupil load per teacher with its in- 
evitable decrease in the number of teaching posi- 
tions, can not be avoided. The only platform 
on which we can honestly and intelligently stand 
is that of rigid economy. 

But we also represent the interests of children 
and we must remember that a neglected educa- 
tional opportunity in the life of a child is a 
permanent and irreparable loss. We, there- 
fore, must fearlessly resist the thoughtless and 
often vindictive assaults upon school expendi- 
tures which, if successful, would permanently 
impair the morale of the coming generation and 
endanger our institutions of government and 
society. 

It appears there is now an organized attempt 
by those who control great wealth to cripple the 
public school system of America. 

This attack is the more insidious because by 
its subtle propaganda it enlists thousands of 

1Report of the committee on lay relations of 


the Department of Superintendence presented at 
Minneapolis on February 28. 


harassed taxpayers in leagues militantly or- 
ganized and committed to the task of betraying 
the best interests of their own children. 

Tremendous pressure is being exerted for the 
elimination of the so-called “fads and frills,” 
which in reality constitute the fundamentals of 
twentieth century education. Those who direct 
this campaign, far removed from the front line 
of attack, desire to force the schools back into 
the type of institution which they attended in 
their own school days and which has produced 
the misguided leadership responsible in part at 
least for our present tragie plight. 

Edueation has little political influence since 
it has no patronage to bestow. Positions and 
promotions awarded according to merit afford 
no opportunity for political entrenchment. But 
education is now in savage competition with 
politically entrenched types of governmental 
service for its share of the shrinking tax dollar. 
The public schools in their organization and in 
the temperament and experience of their ad- 
ministrators are inadequately equipped for this 
type of combat. School revenues, therefore, 
yield most easily to the assaults of taxpayers’ 
leagues. 

Though the financial support of the schools 
has disproportionately diminished, their respon- 
sibilities have enormously increased. The con- 
struction of school buildings, postponed during 
the war, was abnormally accelerated in the years 
following its conclusion. Millions of children, 
whom this machine age has forced out of indus- 
trial employment, have crowded into the upper 
and more expensive levels of instruction. While 
a quarter of a century ago only ten per cent. of 
the children of our nation entered the high 
schools, more than six out of ten of them are 
now demanding instruction there. 

This influx of students has in turn foreed a 
large expansion of the curriculum and activities 
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of the high school. 


practically all the children of all the people re- 
quire a broadly diversified curriculum. 

The housing and the equipment for these 
newer activities adapted to the instruction of 
this new host of young people have added enor- 
mously to the cost of education. The public 
schools now confront an almost impossible di- 
lemma. The demand for increased service since 
1929 has been enormous. Revenue for opera- 
tion during the same period has decreased more 
than 25 per cent. 

If we believe that education is the only hope 
of an enduring democracy, we dare not permit 
publie schools to default. If we believe that 
education is not the prerogative of the rich but 
the birthright of every American child, we can 
no more deny him that right than we can permit 
him to starve. If we believe that education is 
essential to happy and effective living, we dare 
not balance our budgets by promoting illiteracy. 

There are thousands of school districts 
throughout the United States enrolling hun- 
dreds of thousands of American boys and girls 
which upon the basis of the present general 
property tax are unable to raise enough money 
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While a single college pre- 
paratory course, which was the vogue at that 
time, has sufficed for the highly selected ten per 
cent., the wide range of abilities and needs of 
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to maintain an American program of education. 
In many of these areas essential school services 
have been dropped. In many of them schools 
have been closed. The states must revise their 
revenue systems in such a manner as shall pro- 
vide adequate support for education throughout 
their borders. In no other manner can educa- 
tional opportunities be equalized. 

In the current emergency the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do its share. What will it profit 
the nation if we maintain the credit of indus- 
trial corporations and deny education to Amer- 
ica’s children? The very nature of our eco- 
nomic system which has brought about the con- 
centration of wealth and income in our great 
centers of industry and finance demands the 
consideration of Federal support for education 
as a matter of simple justice and equity. 

The fight for free schools for all the children 
is far from won. Education now calls upon lay 
men for support. Organized attack can be met 
by organized defense. All citizens interested in 
safeguarding American childhood and Amer- 
ican institutions must now mobilize for action. 

CHarLes S. MEEK, Chairman 
NICHOLAS BAUER 

Louis P. BENEZET 

ALBERT §. CooK 

W. H. Piuussury 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COURSES IN RELIGION IN STATE UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


THE legal disqualifications attendant upon 
state institutions of higher learning introducing 
into the curriculum eredit courses in the relig- 
ious field are meant to prohibit sectarian influ- 
ence and propaganda, and not religious teaching. 

Edueators, even at tax-supported colleges and 
universities, are feeling that religion has been 
neglected and that it is needed. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that during the 
past decade in a group of thirty-three state 
universities, the number of hours of credit 
courses in the religious field has increased from 
384 to 693 hours, a gain of 80 per cent. 

Four methods are in vogue in these institu- 
tions in giving work in religious education: (1) 
Courses taught by regular instructors in the 


different departments of the institution; (2) 
courses taught by other than faculty members 
—in such eases the instructor is usually sup- 
ported by a denominational agency; (3) courses 
given by schools of. religion or an instructor 
occupying an endowed chair of religion; (4) 
courses given by affiliated institutions and 
credited toward a degree by a state college or 
university. In the study made, the institution 
in each group offering the greatest amount of 
work in religion is shown by the following table: 











+4 gs Semester 
Group Institution arate 
1 University of Michigan ................ 42 
2 University of Alabama .............. 27 
3 University of T1inois occ 40 
4 University of Missouri (Mis- 
souri Bible College) .....-cc-c:. 77 
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Grouping the thirty-three colleges and uni- 
versities according to the amount of work offered 
in religion, we find: 














Group 
1 2 3 4 All 
Giving 25 semester hours or more 4 1 4 3 12 
“cc 12-24 cé ce oe ce 3 2 3 0 
ce 6-11 é é ce ce 5 4 } 0 10 
“ce l- 5 ee 6é 6é sé 3 0 0 0 3 
Io 4  & <2) 3g 





The credit courses fall naturally into three 
eategories: (a) Courses dealing directly and 
primarily with religion, religious literature and 
history of religion, or courses which approach 
such subjects as ethics, education, philosophy, 
psychology or sociology definitely from the point 
of view of religion; (b) courses in Hebrew, 
Aramaic and New Testament Greek, since they 
contribute to the interpretation of the thought 
and teaching of the Bible; (c) courses offered 
by independent religious schools or foundations 
having a credit transfer arrangement with the 
neighboring state college or university. 

It is interesting to note that courses having 
to do with the Bible, both Old and New Testa- 
ments, are usually included in the curriculum. 
In the group of thirty-three surveyed, only two 
institutions were found where no distinctly Bible 
courses were offered. There is a general feeling 
that the Bible challenges the attention of both 
scholars and students, not only because of its 
recognized authority but also because of its in- 
fluence on law, literature and the progress of 
the race generally. 

Other courses in the general field of religion 
are given in the departments of history, educa- 
tion, philosophy, sociology, psychology, classics, 
fine arts and literature. In such courses, the 
principles of morals and religion are discussed 
and the history of the great religious and ethical 
movements traced. 

One of the most interesting experiments being 
carried on is the School of Religion, an inter- 
faith project, at the University of Iowa. This 
School of Religion was established in 1926 as 
an integral part of the university and furnishes 
our best illustration of the successful working 
out of cooperative effort on the part of univer- 
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sity and church in the teaching of religion. 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants participate 
without sacrifice of religious conviction on the 
basie principle of “cooperation without com- 
promise.” The administrative expense is pro- 
vided by an individual donor and the instrue- 
tors are supported by the groups they represent. 
The principal courses given are: The religion of 
the Hebrews; life and teachings of Jesus; the 
approach to student problems; the living re- 
ligions of mankind; contemporary religious 
thought and movements in America; the his- 
tory and principles of Christian missions. 

Courses are offered on both the graduate and 
undergraduate level, although it is the belief 
of the administration that the primary respon- 
sibility is in the undergraduate field. 

Under the able direction of Dr. M. Willard 
Lampe, the complete integration of the School 
of Religion into the life of the university, the 
community and the entire state is being rapidly 
accomplished. 

A deeade ago, of the 48 state universities and 
6 state colleges for women, only five offered no 
courses in religion—the Universities of Georgia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, New Mexico and Wyoming. 
Since that time, all these institutions have in- 
troduced such courses into their curricula, ex- 
cept Louisiana State University, and the presi- 
dent of this institution informs us that they plan 
to do so this coming year (1933-34). 


Raymonp HorcHkKiss LEACH 


RELATIVE TIME GIVEN BY HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TO “ENGLISH 
INTO LATIN” AND “LATIN 
INTO ENGLISH” 


In answer to the question, “Do you think you 
would have liked Latin better if there had been 
no attempt to translate English back into Latin, 
but instead more time had been used in trans- 
lating Latin into English?” as reported in a 
recent number of the North Central Quarterly, 
82 high-school students believed so, while 29 
were doubtful or were thoroughly convinced that 
Latin composition was essential. 40 college stu- 
dents were favorable to the elimination of Latin 
composition, while 20 favored its retention. All 
these students had studied Latin for two years 
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or more.t In the light of these answers it oc- 
curred to me that an inquiry into the amount of 
time spent by high-school students in writing 
English into Latin as versus the time spent on 
the comprehension and translation of Latin 
might be worth while. Therefore at the begin- 
ning of the second semester of the year 1931-32 
teachers of Latin in ten high schools in Iowa, 
Illinois and Kentucky were asked to keep a rec- 
ord of the daily time spent by their students in 
the preparation of Latin into English and En- 
glish into Latin respectively. 

The results of this study are given below in 
summary form. 

(1) The minutes spent on preparation of 
Latin to English were reported for 633 students 
and on English to Latin for 453 students. The 
students were in every semester of high-school 
Latin from the first to the eighth. 

(2) The median number of minutes per week 
spent on “Latin to English” was 96 minutes 
more than that spent on “English to Latin.” 
The median for “Latin to English” was 173 
minutes and for “English to Latin” 77 minutes. 

(3) The median number of minutes per week 
spent on “Latin to English” rose gradually 
from the second to the eighth semester. (115 to 
315 minutes.) The first semester median (320 
minutes) has no significance because it was for 
only one class. 

(4) The medians for “English to Latin” do 
not show any regular increase. The median for 
the third semester (100.5 minutes) is higher than 
that for the fourth (76.5 minutes) and the 
fifth (92.5 minutes). This is probably explained 
by the fact that at the beginning of the second 
year many teachers use prose composition for 
reviewing forms and syntax. The median for 
the seventh semester (97.5 minutes) and for 
the eighth (90 minutes) drop below that for the 
sixth (101 minutes), due, I believe, to the fact 
that the writing of Latin is not generally 
stressed during the fourth (the Vergil) year. 

(5) A median number of 4 or 5 days a week 
was given to “Latin to English” in each of the 
semesters, while a median number of 2 days a 
week for the first and second years, 1% day a 
week for the third year and one day a week 
for the fourth year (one class) was given to 


1Cf. G. W. Willett, ‘‘ Economy of Time in Sub- 
ject Fields,’’ The North Central Quarterly, vi, 4 
(March, 1932), 391-392. 
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“English to Latin.” Not all the teachers re- 
ported the number of days devoted to each 
activity. 

(6) While the students are spending more 
time on their “Latin to English” than on their 
“English to Latin,” there would have been little 
difference if the writing of Latin had been ear- 
ried on four or five days a week as was the 
translation of Latin. 

(7) One teacher reported that she had no 
prose composition in the second semester of the 
first year and only one week a semester in the 
third and fourth years, while another teacher of 
first-year Latin required no writing of English 
into Latin. Both of these teachers state that 
their students can read and understand Latin. 

In the writer’s opinion there will be no con- 
elusive answer to this problem of the value of 
Latin composition until experimentation on a 
grand scale is made with classes using no prose 
composition and those using it and the results 
measured by standardized tests on Latin com- 
prehension and by tests on the recognition 
knowledge of forms, syntax and vocabulary. 

Mark E. HutcHinson 

CORNELL COLLEGE 
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